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A banana tree 


pains 
Above a humid coastal plain in Honduras an aircraft 
swoops low, releasing a trail of vapour that settles 
slowly on to a billion leathery leaves. In a laboratory 
in the Lancashire town of Widnes, a white-coated 
man stoops to inspect a strangely exotic tree growing 
in a pot. 

Geographically separated by some 5,000 miles, these 
two events are linked by a microscopic fungus, Cercospora 
musae. ‘The cause of leaf-spot, the banana-growet’s 
scourge, it ranges far and wide in Central America and the 
West Indies, and—unless it is checked—can decimate the 
crop. The problem of finding a chemical that could be 
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sprayed from the air to give banana leaves cheap, safe, 
persistent protection against the fungus spores was solved 
by the crop-protection scientists of I.C.I., who provided 
themselves with banana trees for practical trials. The 
same inventive minds have been brought to bear on the 
problems of agriculture elsewhere with equally spectacu- 
lar results. Hormone selective weedkillers, gamma BHC 
insecticides, and the remarkable new non-toxic herbicide 
and potato-haulm destroyer, ‘Reglone’—all ICI. 
discoveries — are but thtee examples of how I.C.I, 
through its subsidiary Plant Protection Ltd., has brought 
science to the aid of the farmer. 
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Portrait of the Week— 


MAJOR GAGARIN CAME to London and the Queen 
invited him to luncheon. Herr Willy Brandt sug- 
gested a conference about German unification and 
Berlin, to be attended by all fifty-two nations 
that took part in the war against Nazi Germany. 
(Some diplomatic correspondents who failed to 


}tot up the number of our former allies to reach 


this total were thought to have overlooked the 
gallant and democratic republics of El Salvador 
and Liberia.) A number of powerful new military 
aircraft were demonstrated at a Moscow air 
show, and the Soviet Union announced that it 
would suspend its arms cuts ahd increase its 
military expenditure, including that on conven- 
tional forces. President Kennedy forthwith 
ordered a re-examination of American military 
strength. The Soviet Union signed a treaty with 
North Korea, which is more than China has ever 
done; and in South Korea the leaders of the 
recent military coup were put into gaol by their 
immediate followers, who also. sacked five 
hundred police and army officers, detained two 
thousand teachers suspected of Left-wing sym- 
pathies, and arrested fifteen thousand civil ser- 
vants on charges either of evading conscription 
or keeping concubines 
* 

‘IN THE ECONOMIC FIFLD the outlook seems darker,’ 
Mr. Butler told a gathering of Conservatives, and 
it was widely understood that before the end of 
the month the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would announce various economies and measures 
of wage restraint. the very notion of which was 
roundly rejected by Mr. Frank Cousins in his 
speech to the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. Mr. Cousins also had a bash at the Labour 
Party’s new policy document, Signposts for the 
Sixties, as ‘meaning all things to all men,’ and 
not tough enough about nationalisation. Mr. Mac- 
millan rejected the suggestion of a Common- 
wealth Conference on the possibility of Britain's 
entry into the Common Market, and Mr Sandys 
went off to try to tell Lord Beaverbrook’s native 
country what a good idea the Common Market 
was, leaving the Australian Government saying 
that, ‘absence of objection should not be inter- 
preted as implying approval.’ A series of strikes 
led to sackings by the contractors at the early- 
warning station at Fylingdales: four hundred 
men came out on unofficial strike at London Air- 
port. The Government said it would co-operate 
with the LCC in its plan to build a National 
Theatre on the South Bank, and promised to 
contribute £1 million—the sum originally prom- 
ised in 1949, 


* 


A BRITISH RESOLUTION calling on all States to 
respect the independence of Kuwait was vetoed 
at the Security Council by the Soviet Union. Three 
former generals—among them General Salan— 
and five former colonels, all on the run, were 
sentenced to death in their absence by a French 
military tribunal for their part in the Algerian 
mutiny. Mr. Kenneth Kaunda said that he in- 
tended a passive resistance campaign against the 
new constitution for Northern Rhodesia that 
‘would shake the very foundations of British 
government.’ 


* 


COUNCILLORS OF THE Runcorn Urban District 
Council (Cheshire) complained of ‘a snub to 
Runcorn,’ and of ‘being pushed into the back- 
ground,’ because when Princess Alexandra opens 
the Widnes-Runcorn bridge over the Mersey next 
week she will spend thirty minutes in Widnes 
(Lancashire) but only five in Runcorn. It has not 
yet been announced how many minutes the 
Princess will spend on unveiling a commemora- 
tive plaque at a land-drainage pumping-station 
at Southport, perhaps because of possible reper- 
cussions in Blackpool. Engiand beat Australia 
at cricket, but an Australian beat an American 
in the men’s singles championship at Wimbledon. 
A Soviet crew won the Grand at Henley; Harrow 
beat Eton; an Englishwoman won the women's 
singles at Wimbledon, and an English boxer 





became middleweight champion of the world. 
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ORIGINS OF THE 
THIRD WORLD WAR 


N his surprisingly quiet television joust with 

Professor Trevor-Roper on Sunday night 
Mr. A. J. P. Taylor elaborated on a thesis he put 
forward in his Origins of the Second World 
War: that Hitler did not intend, or even expect, 
a war in the West in 1939. Hitler’s conviction, 
Mr. Taylor asserts, was that the Allies, who had 
continued to grope around for a settlement of 
the corridor issue all through the summer of 
1939, would eventually accept his terms, or some- 
thing close to them, rather than engage in what 
would obviously be a futile attempt to save a 
doomed Poland. Whether Hitler really believed 
this is uncertain; he had, after all, received re- 
ports from London of the way the British mood 
had changed after Munich, as soon as the British 
realised.they had been not merely fooled but 
disgraced. But, Mr. Taylor may be right; it 
would not have been the first time that Hitler 
relied on his intuition rather than his Intelligence. 
This no more justifies Mr. Taylor in his convic- 
tion that Hitler should be acquitted of responsi- 
bility for the war than a motorist who drives at 
sixty through a built-up area would be justified 
in denying responsibility for the deaths of the 
pedestrians he has run over; still, it may be that 
Hitler went ahead with the bdlitzkreig with such 
crazed confidence because the appeasers of the 
West could not convince him they were in earnest. 

The West should draw a moral from this story 
today. The members of the Alliance have inter- 
nal differences of opinion on policy. and they 
share a general horror and detestation of war; 
but this must not be allowed to encourage Mr. 
Khrushchev to believe that if he divides and 
frightens the Alliance, Berlin can be his without 
a struggle. All the signs are that this is what he 
is now trying to do. His series of warnings about 
Russia making a separate treaty with the East 
Germans has now been reinforced by the 
announcement that Russia is to rearm. and by 
the laying-on, last weekend, of that spectacular 


display of armed might in the air. True, he may 
also have had in mind that the Chinese could 
do with a sharp warning of Russian strength; but 
there can be little doubt that his main aim was 
to impress—and frighten—the West. 

And at first sight the West can do little in 
reply. Various Pentagon ‘contingency plans’ have 
been leaked in the United States during the past 
few weeks, but none of them offers much more 
than a resolve to die bravely; military strategists 
have had no difficulty in demonstrating that 
Berlin is not defensible by conventional. Second 
World War means. For this reason, Commander 
King-Hall argued in last week’s Spectator that 
the parallel between the Allies’ undertakings to 
Poland in 1939 and to West Berlin today is dan- 
gerously inexact: ‘we could not help Poland, 
but we could and did defeat the aggression in due 
course . the result of a nuclear war would 
be disastrous to all of us.’ Commander King- 
Hall's pessimism about the outcome of a nuclear 
war is justified, but the very existence of nuclear 
weapons has redressed the balance. The 
Russians would have no reason to expect a long- 
drawn-out war on the pattern of the last; they 
would face instant destruction. So long as the 
Allies possess the bomb, and so long as the 
Russians fear it might be used, Mr. Khrushchev 
will have to proceed with circumspection over 
Berlin. 

Yet conventional forces cannot for that reason 
be neglected. because it must be obvious to Mr. 
Khrushchev that the West would never begin 
nuclear warfare on a technicality—on obstruc- 
tion of the Berlin route by the East German 
authorities, for example. If he had only nuclear 
retaliation to worry about, Mr. Khrushchev 
would be able continually to harass the West— 
and not simply over Berlin: Iran, say, would be 
even more profitable (because the West would 
be even less anxious to drop bombs on its be- 
half). He realises, though, that any Communist 
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coup in Iran would be met by Western opposi- 
tion; and from the resulting war... who 
knows? Mr. Khrushchev, to give him credit, at 
least knows enough not to take the risk. 

That is why, although contingency plans look 
ridiculous on paper, it is essential to have them; 
that is why President Kennedy’s review of 
American armed strength will be valuable, if it 
means that the conventional defences in Europe 
are put on a sounder footing. That, too, is why 
the British Government’s policy of allowing the 
Army’s strength to run down is so misguided. 
Much play has been made with the efficiency of 
the Kuwait operation, and from an organisational 
viewpoint it went very smoothly; but it is worth 
remembering that Britain received advance 
warning of the impending crisis; that the troops 
entered by invitation, and without opposition; 
that only a handful of men, by Great Power 
standards, were involved; and that there was no 
diversion. Mr. Khrushchev can be relied upon 
to ensure that none of these conveniences will 
be granted whenever he wants to make trouble. 


In short, we must provide the means with 
which to fight for West Berlin in order to ensure 
that there will be no fight; for there need “be 
nene, provided that the West can demonstrate 
that its expressions of resolution are not just a 
front, designed as a face-saving rearguard action 
on the road to appeasement. On West Berlin, of 
all places, there must be no shadow of a doubt 
in Mr. Khrushchev’s mind that the West is in 
earnest. It is not ‘Germany’ we are fighting for, 
“still less need we feel committed to all the 
prejudices of Chancellor Adenauer. There is no 
reason why the future of Berlin, and indeed of 
all Germany, should not be the subject of 
negotiation with the Russians: whether through 
the UN, as Dean Rusk has suggested; or through 
an international conference of the fifty-two 
nations who took part in the war against Ger- 
many, as Herr Willy Brandt, the Mayor of West 
Berlin, has proposed—an unwieldy-sounding 
body, certainly, but backed by a certain logic. 

Herr Brandt, though, appears quite determined 
that the West should not even consider the 
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recognition of East Germany as a bargaining 
counter. ‘There is a considerable difference,’ he 
asserts in a reply to a Sunday Times correspon- 
dent who had put forward the idea, ‘between 
putting up with the situation as it is, and recog- 
nising it, that is to say, legitimising it.’ But since 
when did recognition imply legitimation? We 
recognise the existence of colour discrimination, 
but we do not think it legitimate, even if we do 
not make it illegal. There is no appeasement in 
conceding that a state of affairs—or.a State— 
is in being, which we would take the first avail- 
able opportunity to overturn; as nobody realises 
better than Mr. Khrushchev. 


Apologia for the NCB 


OTH Lord Robens, chairman of the NCB, 
and Mr. Will Paynter, genera! secretary of 
the NUM, have been much praised for the 
realism and power of their speeches to the mine- 
workers at their annual conference last week; and 
by contrast with the contribution of Mr. Ted Hill 
(‘the daftest speech ever made to a miners’ confer- 
ence,’ according to Sir William Lawther in a 
letter to the Herald, ‘worth tens of thousands of 
votes to his Tory friends’) their utterances must 
certainly have sounded refreshingly sane to their 
Rothesay audience. Yet on closer examination 
they are by no means encouraging. Both speeches 
were based on-the assumption that coal produc- 
tion needs to be maintained at, or, if possible, 
above, its present level: both assumed that the 
prospect of increased oil sales cutting into the 
market for coal is something to be opposed. In- 
deed, Mr. Paynter uttered some ominous words 
about the need for the Government to restore 
confidence, by showing its determination to re- 
tain coal’s dominant position in the economy. 
But why should our much-burdened economy 
be compelled to stagger along under the necessity 
of subsidising uneconomic mines for the benefit 
of the NUM and the NCB? Why should the price 
of fuel, which has been falling elsewhere, be kept 
artificially high in Britain; partly by the embargo 
on the import of cheaper American coal, partly 
by the increased taxation of cheaper fuel oil? 
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This policy enables the NCB to keep up its prices, 
and thereby to maintain pits in production which 
should have been closed long since; but only at 
the cost of compelling industrialists here to pay 
anything up to twice as much for their fuel as 
they have to pay in the US, or in Italy—with aj 
that this entails. 

Lord Robens has claimed recently that if the 
embargo on coal imports were lifted, Atlantic 
freight costs would rise, so that American coal 
would not be all that much cheaper by the time 
it arrived at British factory gates. This is hardly 
a convincing line for him to take—if there 
is nothing to fear, why does the NCB insist on 
the preservation of the embargo? And it ignores 
the inconvenient fact that some steel manufac- 
turers would be willing to pay a premium for the 
American coal because it is better. Still, even 
leaving American coal out of the argument, the 
competition of other fuels has to be considered; 
and it is here that the Italian example is going to 
prove important. 

Having little coal of their own, and having 
long suffered from high-cost, low-quality English 
coal, the Italians were enchanted, after the war, 
to find themselves sitting on a gas-mine—huge 
reserves of methane. Not content with exploiting 
this unexpected source of cheap fuel, they haye 
also waged a successful price-war with the oil 
companies; and where coal is essential, they have 
preferred to go to the United States rather than 
to Britain or the Ruhr. The result has been suc- 
cessive reductions in fuel prices even after taxa- 
tion has had its share; and industry has been'a 
beneficiary—productivity in Italy has soared, 4s 
have exports. 

The other governments of the Six have not 
been entirely happy about this development, with 
coal industries of their own to worry about they 
would have preferred Italy to play their protet- 
tion game. But they cannot help realising how 
successful the Italian policy is; their industrial- 
ists have clamoured to be allowed to play the 
other game; and the indications are fhat a cheap- 
fuel policy will eventually be accepted by the 
Common Market as a whole. If the UK 1s going 
to join, therefore, we will have to be prepared 
to put coal production on a competitive foot- 
ing—as, indeed, will have to be done even if we 
do not join, for the competition will be there 
whether we are a member or not. 

This does not mean that the coal industry here 
is facing collapse. As Georg Tugendhat insisted 
in his Spectator article last month, the NCB is 
perfectly capable of competing provided that it 
accepts the terms of the competition—that is, 
provided production is restricted to economic 
pits. But between a third and a half of the coal 
produced in Britain today would be uneconomic 
—unsellable, except at a loss—if industrialists 
here were as free as their Italian counterparts! 
and though arrangements will need to be made to 
cushion that production fall, the fall itself is 
inevitable. 

How, Lord Robens asks, can we find the foreign 
currency to pay for imports of cheap fuel? The 
question should be put in another way: how are 
we going to find enough foreign currency to pay 
for our imports, if we continue to make it so 
hard for industry here to compete? Wage in- 
creases are not the only way that industry can 
price itself out of foreign markets; if the Govern- 
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ment persists in treating the coal industry as a 
pensioner, rather than as a business, British firms 
are going to be at a frightening disadvantage. 


Kuwait: Time to Depart 


were at one in resisting Kassem’s claim to 
Kuwait as part of Iraq, Arabs everywhere are 
now impatiently demanding our withdrawal, 
and Arab nationalist leaders are declining pub- 
licly to sponsor Kuwait’s independence in the 
United Nations while British troops remain in 
the sheikhdom at the request of a sheikhly ruler. 
There is nothing topsy-turvy about all this: the 
blunt fact is that in 1961 British troops cannot 
land in the Arab world for any purpose and 
receive a welcome. 

Credit is, however, due to the Government here 
for showing itself aware of Arab sensitivities. 
Lord Home’s nostalgia before the Press Associa- 
tion was balanced by his little-noted but 
important gesture of granting Cairo’s Akhbar al- 
Yom correspondent an interview. The RN con- 
voy, having passed through the Suez Canal, was 
then wisely halted at Aden. The Foreign Office 
was also quick to jump on the British CO in 
Kuwait when he began pronouncing on Iraqi 


A LTHOUGH Britain and Arab nationalism 


military intentions. Above all, the Government 
-began withdrawing some of the 6,000 men and 


some of their RAF support. 

The Arab League must now produce satis- 
factory guarantees of Kuwaiti independence of 
a kind acceptable to the Ruler. Meanwhile, the 
situation remains dangerous. British troops 


are there at the Ruler’s request; if the Arab 


League does not produce a resounding settle- 
ment formula it may be felt that thé troops 
must stay. But the Kuwaitis themselves are 
restive; their nationalism may transcend their 





Forty years ago this month.a group of 
children playing in a Chicago street 
watched a frightened man being hustled by 
four others into a car. His body was found 
the next day beside a country road, and he 
was identified as Steve Wisiewski, a small- 
time racketeer, insignificant then, and for- 
gotten now. His only importance is that he 
is officially registered as the first of the 783 
gangland fatalities of Chicago’s fourteen 
years of Prohibition warfare; the first 
victim of the technique of murder that 
came to be known as being ‘taken for a 
one-way ride.’ 

Kenneth Allsop—novelist, literary editor 
of the Daily Mail and member of the 
Tonight team—went to America last year 
to research on Chicago as symbolic of the 
Prohibition era; and his book The Boot- 
leggers will be published by Hutchinson’s 
in the autumn. Starting on July 21 the 
Spectator will print five extracts from it. 
In the first he sets the scene as it was forty 
years ago. In the next three he discusses the 
influences that made Chicago ‘the only 
completely corrupt .city in America’: 
Prohibition; gangsterdom—in the person 
of Al Capone; and conspiracy—the Mafia. 
And in the final article, ‘Anatomy of a 
Gangster,’ Mr. Allsop presents some of his 
conclusions. 


NEXT WEEK 
The Face of Violence 

















appreciation of the Sheikh’s welfare benevolence. 
Britain, in fact, could provoke trouble for the 
Ruler by waiting for him to release the troops, 
quite apart from spoiling her new relations with 
Cairo. To go or to tarry . . . the dilemma con- 
fronts us: one more instance of the dangers 
of Britain’s last archaic commitments in the 
Middle East. 

Meanwhile, no amount of Right-wing indig- 
nation should prompt a slanging-match with 
President Nasser as he calls for British with- 
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drawal; he is voicing an almost universal Arab 
feeling; besides it is better that the demand 
should come from non-Communist Arab leader- 
ship than only, and conspicuously, from Mos- 
cow. The sooner the Government can extract 
itself from Kuwait—if need be by a flat 
announcement of a withdrawal date, regardless 
whether ‘prestige’ has been satisfied by resound- 
ing guarantees—then the sooner Britain can 
begin on the urgently needed revision of the 
entire Persian Gulf relationship. 


Federal Fallacies 


By fT. RB. 


Wi conceivable excuse can there be for 
cosseting the anxieties of a handful of 
resident Europeans about an African majority 
in Northern Rhodesia (and incidentally con- 
fronting the country with the prospect of civil 
strife and economic setback), when such 
anxieties have been overcome in Nyasaland 
and in Tanganyika, and are being dis- 
regarded in Kenya? The new constitution 
ought to have been an instrument for justly and 
fairly representing the people according to their 
numbers and wishes, not for producing a pre- 
decided and artificial outcome to allay the fears 
of a minority group backed by Sir Roy Welensky, 
and to maintain a Federation almost universally 
detested. The debacle of British colonial policy 
since poor Mr. Macleod’s bright early days is 
demonstrated by the inequitable, racialistic 
nature of the latest proposals and by Sir .Roy’s 
gleeful satisfaction with them. The African 
masses have been made what the settlers have in 
the past so often complained of being—the play- 
things of British domestic politics, pawns in Mr. 
Macmillan’s ignominious retreat before the 
Salisbury-Turton-Welensky alliance. 

The unfortunate Kenneth Kaunda, who rep- 
resents the UNIP African majority, flew to Lon- 
don last week to seek assurance that the current 
proposals were not as bad as they seemed. Mr. 
Macleod was unable to convince him, because 
ultimately truth emerges from even the most 
skilled trompe-l’@il, and he flew back dis- 
illusioned to Salisbury—to be confined to the air- 
port as a prohibited immigrant, and have his 
baggage impounded. He knows now that the new 
proposals offer Africans nothing but a con- 
tinuation of effective rule by Welensky and the 
United Federal Party; and he has to decide with 
his colleagues whether he can best demonstrate 
their artificiality by working within them, win- 
ning the fifteen lower roll seats and exploiting 
the value of fifteen representative Africans in a 
house of forty-five; or by boycotting them. 

Despite the Party Conference’s rejection of 
them last weekend, it is too early to say which 
the final decision will be. There is a chance that 
the proposed constitution will be so discredited 
that it will never actually come into force. But 
whatever happens, he has to reckon with the 
enormous risks the British Government has 
chosen to run by suppressing the legitimate 
aspirations of millions of Africans to allay the 
anxieties of a few Europeans, and by deciding 
to drool! along for another eight or nine months 
in the shadow of an unpopular constitution be- 
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fore it can be put to the test. He has to con- 
sider how slender are his means of controlling 
his followers’ rage and disillusion in a huge 
country with bad communications and with the 
forces of authority against him. It is certain 
that he will attempt the way of resistance by non- 
violence, to which he is deeply and dedicatedly 
committed. But he will be subject to intense pres- 
sures from supporters less wise than he is. The 
only certainty is that Northern Rhodesia will not 
be at peace until Britain thinks again; and if there 
is violence it will not be of Kaunda’s choosing. 

The unconstitutional nature of Sir Roy 
Welensky’s interventions over the political future 
of Northern Rhodesia has been stressed in these 
columns often before. They are none the less 
unconstitutional now that he has prevailed, for 
all the serpentine subtlety in which they are con- 
cealed. Any claim that the Federation is inter- 
racial, representative or based on partnership has 
been forfeited. How can the principal oppo- 
sition leader in Northern Rhodesia be a pro- 
hibited immigrant in the federated territory of 
Southern Rhodesia and have his documents 
rifled by customs on return from consultations 
with the Colonial Secretary? 

The Federal Government, engaging in joint 
military manceuvres, discussing extended security 
and economic links with Dr. Verwoerd, does not 
represent its seven million African subjects. In 
Southern Rhodesia, according to the Daily Tele- 
graph of July 10, ‘owners of factories, petrol 
depots and important industries have been 
warned to form Home Guard units for defence 
against African riots. Farmers in lonely areas 
are arming their families and organising tele- 
phone link-up defence systems. Industrialists in 
Salisbury have ringed their premises with barbed 
wire.” These measures are taken to protect them 
against the protests of their less privileged 
partners against the system of enforced partner- 
ship under which they live. If they were their 
equals as, in the eyes of the British Government, 
they are supposed to be, none of this would be 
necessary. The Times’s correspondent wrote on 
July 5 from Salisbury that the proposed revision 
of racially discriminatory laws was ‘unlikely to 
remove the sting’ and that the Government ‘has 
no intention of altering the apportionment of 
rural land.” (More for 220,000 Europeans than for 
two-and-a-half million Africans.) Federation is 
it, fact a Two Nations system using Partnership 
as an alias for white supremacy. Britain has never 
erred more gravely than in sacrificing her duty 
and honour in Northern Rhodesia for its sake. 
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Storm Warning 


By JULIAN CRITCHLEY, MP 


HE glass is falling. Mr. Butler, echoing an 
7 oes speech by Lord Home, said last week 
that the next six months were going to be one 
of the most difficult and dangerous periods in 
foreign affairs since the war. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
is to announce measures before the recess to 
combat a renewed wage-cost inflation and yet 
another run on our gold and dollar reserves. 
Over Berlin, both sides are noisily lowering them- 
selves into their fixed positions, raising the 
temperature now by taking up extreme positions 
in order (it is to be hoped) to enable them to 
make the concessions that will be necessary if 
some sort of agreement is to be reached. At home 
some familiar, and some not so familiar, short- 
term palliatives to our biennial economic crises 
will soon be applied. The coming crises will not 
be without effect upon the two issues that are now 
dividing the Conservative Party. The threat of 
war over Berlin will divert attention away from 
the Common Market, and from Africa, and thus 
will allow the Government to make progress both 
with regard to the intense bargaining that is 
necessary before we will sign the Treaty of Rome, 
and to continue its more liberal policies towards 
both Kenya and the Federation. 


The nature of the Government's policy to- 
wards Europe and Africa is not always properly 
appreciated. After all, it is acting in a most 
‘unconservative’ way over both the Common 
Market and Africa. The accepted role of the 
Conservative Party is to move slowly forward, 
adapting and absorbing the policies of others. 
For it to sponsor and then implement new 
policies that are both liberal and internationalist 
is to put a great strain on the loyalty of many of 
its traditional members. They were elected, some 
in 1945 and the others in the early and mid 1950s, 
to put an end to Socialist extravagance and 
adventure and perhaps restore, if it were at all 
possible, the status quo ante bellum. Not for them 
the ‘new frontiers’ of Hallstein and Nkrumah. 


It is unlikely that there will be any further 
statements from the Government on Europe this 
session, a silence that will be masked by debate 
over the measures that are to be introduced to 
overcome the economic crisis. Not till early 
October, when the party meets at Brighton for 
its annual conference, will the question of 
Europe once again be posed. This year the party 
conference will be an exercise in public relations, 
with the Common Market the product to be sold 
and the party activist the consumer. The plat- 
form will demand unity in the face of Soviet 
threats over Berlin, and will, having received it, 
blanket the objections of the Empire lobby. 
For once it should be a conference worth 
attending. 


The situation over Africa is as delicate. Some- 
time, either in the late summer or early autumn, 
Jomo Kenyatta will be released. For several 
weeks now Conservative MPs have trooped up- 
stairs to the committee floor to listen to Blundell, 
Cavendish-Bentinck and Ngala, Tom Mboya 


and Sir Patrick Renison. It has been as if all 
Nairobi has been to Westminster. 

There is much opposition within the Tory 
Party to the release of Kenyatta. Many Mem- 
bers have strong sympathies with the settlers, 
many more have received angry letters from them 
and from their constituents. Kenyatta is mis- 
trusted, far more than Archbishop Makarios 
ever was, and Sir Patrick Renison’s view that 
Kenyatta is ‘the leader towards darkness and 
death’ is one that is widely shared. Nevertheless 
the misdeeds of Kenyatta, real or imagined, are 
not the real point at issue. The question posed 
should not be, ‘Is it a good thing to release 
Kenyatta?’ but, ‘What is the best time to release 
him?’ For independence for Kenya is at most 
five years away and, at the very least, two 
years off. So his release is inevitable. It is no 
longer a matter of principle, it is a question of 
timing. 

One thing that is certain is that the amount of 
opposition within the Conservative Party to his 
release will be nothing like as great as it would 
have been had he been released earlier this year. 
There are two immediate reasons for this. First, 
there is now a perceptible boredom with African 
affairs. Mr. Macleod’s recent constitution for 
Northern Rhodesia has left the Tory Right feel- 
ing strangely satisfied, even replete, and as Ken- 
yatta is not likely to be released between now 
and August 12, only the grouse will be made to 
suffer. The second reason is perhaps more 
important. Blundell, in particular, has argued 
that it would be better to release Kenyatta now 
when both the army and police remain under the 
control of the Governor, than to wait until inde- 
pendence when they will not—an argument that 
has proved, so far, to be unanswerable. 

There are signs that Ronald Ngala, the leader 
of the Kenya African Democratic Union 


That 


By D. W. 


A FEW weeks ago I received through the mail 
a scrap of paper from ‘A friend of England 
and Scotland’ and a photograph. On one side 
was a photograph of what the Americans call an 
‘outhouse’ with a plaque on it: ‘The Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial.’ On the other side 
was this inscription: ‘In memory of the greatest 
scoundrel that the world has ever produced since 
the beginning of time. No exceptions.’ Yet our 
time has produced Hitler and Stalin. A week or 
sO ago a very prosperous American, met in bar 
or club, told me how much he admired England 
and how irritating it was to discover when he 
visited it, that admired but benighted country, 
that they still hadn’t seen through Roosevelt. 
FDR has been dead sixteen years. A great deal 
has happened in America since then but one still 
meets—and meets often—this blind, malignant 
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(KADVU) and now ‘head of Government business’ 
in the legislature, is regarded by the Governor as 
the man to back. KADU may have only won 
one-third of the votes of KANU (Kenya African 
National Union) at the election, but it did decide 
to form a government. The new administration is 
both a coalition and a minority government, and 
its support is derived mainly from the smaller 
tribes. KANU, on the other hand, is mainly 
based upon the Luo and Kikuyu. The three 
European ministers, one of whom is Michael 
Blundell, also represent only a minority of their 
own community. KADU has neither the majority 
of Africans nor the more able of the nationalist 
leaders. Nevertheless it has one great advantage:) 
the blessing and the co-operation of the Gover- 
nor. 

It would seem, therefore, that Ngala’s demands 
will be met, so as to allow him to keep the initia- 
tive in making progress towards self-government 
and finally independence. He has called for the re- 
lease of Kenyatta, and it is in response to this 
that Kenyatta is to be brought from Maralal to 
a house that is being built for him some twelve 
miles from Nairobi. And that is not all. Land 
resettlement and consolidation for Africans is 
proceeding apace, the Africanisation of the 
civil service continues, and the date of the next 
constitutional conference may soon be fixed. 
What is now needed is a joint declaration of both 
the African parties giving guarantees to the 
European farmers. It must be a joint declaration, 
for a statement of land policy by one of the 
parties might well be contradicted by the other. 
Such a statement is likely to be the signal for 
Kenyatta’s release. A second aim is to bring 
KANU, or to be more accurate some of KANU, 
into the Government, and it is reported that this 
has the support of Kenyatta. This could result in 
a government led by Kenyatta and including 
Mboya, Ngala and Blundell, but isolating the 
extremists in KANU, such as Odinga, with his 
Communist backing. 

It is not unreasonable to think that events in 
Kenya will follow such a course, for it would 
seem to be in the interests of all communities to 
do so. Given this basis, independence should not 
be long delayed. 


Man 


BROGAN 


14, 


and, in many cases, pathological hatred of the 
man who was four times elected President of the 
United States. The people who don’t like him 
don’t pretend that he wasn’t elected. It was no 
case of ‘a damned close-run thing’ like Mr. 
Kennedy’s election last November. Were the 
American people mad who chose as their 
leader ‘that Man’? I suppose their answer is that 
they were not mad but drugged, Trilby to 
Svengali, possessed of a devil. To the problem 
of why this hatred has survived Mr. Schlesinger 
has provided, if not a solution, at least the 
materials for a solution.* 

One solution was provided by FDR himself 
in his apologue of the rich old gentleman who 





* THe AGE OF ROOSEVELT, Vor. II: THe Pc LITICS 
OF UPHEAVAL. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
(Heinemann, 63s.) 
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fell off the pier, was rescued and was deeply 
grateful to his rescuer and didn’t mind about the 
loss of his top hat. But a year or two later, the old 
gentleman was very angry that the hat hadn’t 
been rescued too. If there is any weakness in this 
most masterly panorama (which is much more 


” than a mere panorama) it is that Mr. Schlesinger 


does not devote quite enough attention to the re- 
sentment, which soon became pathological among 
the business class, of the predominant role of 
government in the economy. As a prominent and 
far from pro-New Deal editor told me at the 
time, ‘They have lost nothing but they’ve got to 
go to Washington to get what they want instead 
of Washington going to Wall Street to find out 
what is wanted.’ A second group whose resent- 
ment is not perhaps stressed enough is that of 
the Republican politicians in what had been safe 
Republican states. These politicians and their 
supporters believed firmly in the legitimacy of 
the Republican Party. A Democrat couldn't have 
a right to be in the White House (or the State 
House). Without knowing of the phrase they 
would have accepted the French reactionary 
distinction between the pays légal and the pays 
réel. 

The real Americans were against ‘that Man.’ 
This led to astonishing miscalculations. Before 
the mid-term elections of 1934, Colonel Frank 
Knox, then owner of the Chicago Daily News, 
told me that the Republicans would gain a hun- 
dred seats in the coming congressional elections. 
As it was they lost a good many of the strong- 
holds they had held on to as the tidal wave of 
1932 swept over the breakwaters. The governing 
classes (the Republican politicians) and the rul- 
ing classes, the businessmen, could not accept the 
fact that the depression of 1929 was one of the 
most revolutionary events in American history, 
that the election of Roosevelt was not a revolt, 


_ but a revolution. They never knew what hit them 


and many still don’t; they talk as if all the ills that 
beset the United States started in 1933. The mass 
of the Americans know by first-hand experience 
or -by family tradition that it ain’t so. Senator 
Goldwater please note. . 

I think that Mr. Schlesinger is probably right 
in thinking that the Republican Convention of 
1936, if it had dared, would have nominated 
Mr. Hoover. But it did not dare. The wounds of 
the dreadful years were still bleeding. Of course 
there were plenty of rich dupes who thought that 
appeals to the Constitution, ‘free enterprise’ and 
the like would win over the men and women 
saved from despair if not promoted to opulence 
by the New Deal, men and women who saw in 
FDR a personal saviour. They put up money 
for ‘fronts’ as phoney as any the Communists 
could have invented. There was the Liberty 
League which Mr. Schlesinger dissects so skil- 
fully. At the time I was struck by the wisdom of 
an eminent Republican who was asked to join 
and refused. ‘I don’t mind its being a rich man’s 
lobby, but I object to its looking like a rich man’s 
lobby.’ 


But for the Administration, the political 


danger did not come from the disgruntled rich 
but from the demagogues, more or less Fascist, 
on the Left. Again it is hard to believe it but I 
can testify from my own memory of the 1936 
campaign how genuine that fear was. There was 


fear of Dr. Townsend, there was fear of Father 
Coughlin. But—and it is an important ‘but’— 
Huey Long was dead. One is tempted to mis- 
quote. ‘A timelier death than his was never any.’ 
This book abounds in brilliant set-piece por- 
traits, and of these the portrait of ‘the Kingfish’ 
is the most brilliant. Huey Long was probably 
the most formidable demagogue America has 
ever produced, a man more dangerous and no 
more scrupulous than Aaron Burr. He had ele- 
ments of greatness in him and his is still a name 
of power in Louisiana, in the poor Protestant 
red hills of the north and in the ‘Cajun’ swamps 
of the Mississippi delta. He was a kind of 
Pugachev or Joe Hill as well as a kind of Hitler. 
Unlike Joe McCarthy, who merely rode a wave 
and splashed about in the froth, Long was an 
intrinsic power. 

Odd as it may seem, there were many Demo- 
cratic politicians of great experience who thought 
in 1935 that FDR was in grave danger of defeat 
and the apparent lassitude of the President rein- 
forced the fears. Mr. Schlesinger deals with great 
subtlety with the problem of Roosevelt’s apparent 
drifting at this time but, as in so many things in 
the Roosevelt story, there is at the centre a heart 
of darkness and mystery. It was not that FDR 
was in most things a subtle man, but he had the 
rare quality of not forcing too much. On his 
yacht, a kind of mobile Colombey-les-Deux- 
Eglises, he meditated and decided. 

The campaign of 1936 ended so dramatically 
or comically that its peripeties tend to be for- 
gotten. Governor Landon, the Republican can- 
didate, was not nearly so negligible a figure as the 
event made him appear to be. Mr. Schlesinger 
draws a sympathetic and convincing picture of 
a man thrust into a prominence that he had 
sought but which nevertheless made him uneasy. 
I interviewed him at the time or rather he inter- 
viewed me, for he put a series of relevant, serious 
if not well-informed questions about Europe and 
the danger of war. He reminded me in appear- 
ance of an intelligent and humane abbé. 

Whether he knew he had no chance or not I 
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cannot guess. The rank and file of the Demo- 
crats were overflowing with confidence and a 
lot of Republicans of all ranks with ill-concealed 
gloom. The Reader's Digest gave Landon a 
handsome majority. But an important Kansas 
politician said at a small gathering which I was 
allowed to kibitz that ‘we all know Alf hasn't a 
chance. Henry Wallace will carry every county 
west of 100°.’ I gained a great reputation as a 
prophet by coming back to New York and telling 
everybody that not only would Landon lose, he 
wouldn’t carry his own state. He didn’t, and in 
one of the most perfect—and best authenticated 
—prophecies in history, Jim Farley, the Demo- 
cratic party manager, said FDR would carry 
every state except Maine and Vermont. He did. 


I have only mentioned a few of the topics of 
this dramatic, scholarly and wise book. The 
dramatis persone is a sort of Who’s Who of 
modern political America. Few of the living or 
the dead are omitted and some very important 
figures like Governor Floyd Olson of Minnesota 
are recovered from oblivion. Inevitably mistakes 
are made or slightly the wrong emphasis is laid. 
Thus we hear of the ‘dominant Yankeedom of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul.’ Minneapolis and St. 
Paul are known as the ‘twin cities’ but they are 
very far from being identical twins. St. Paul is 
as much Catholic (German and Irish) as it is 
Yankee and that was reflected in the second great 
strike of [934 which didn’t affect St. Paul. I was 
an eye-witness of the strike and the difference 
in the two cities was explained to me by an in- 
dignant Minneapolis millionaire. ‘The St. Paul 
people have no character. All Irish and Germans. 
Here we have character. Yankee bosses and 
Scandinavian workers.’ On the lunatic fringe, on 
the vanity of Harold Ickes (something like the 
Grand Canyon as a national monument), on the 
Communist Party, Mr. Schlesinger shows the 
skills of a master. It would be absurd to pretend 
that this is the work of a neutral. After all, its 
author is now deep in the arcana imperii of the 
Kennedy administration. But it is less partisan 
than Macaulay and as good reading. 


VTOL: The Great Delusion 


By OLIVER 


HE Ministry of Aviation’s philanthropy in 

handing British ideas on vertical take-off 
and landing aircraft to other countries may not 
be so soft-headed as it seems. For commercially 
those ideas are worthless. Indeed, air transport’s 
most pathetic delusion is a belief in the immin- 
ence of the supersonic airliner which rises and 
descends vertically at airports near the centres 
of cities. That kind of travel, unless it is done 
almost entirely at the taxpayer's expense, will not 
be done at all. 

Military aviation will reap massive tactical 
advantages from VIOL; commercial aviation 
would reap only financial disaster and the 
antagonism of all who live near airports. VTOL 
is technically interesting; commercially suicidal. 
STOL, or short take-off and landing methods 
such as are to be found in the Breguet 941 
deflected slipstream (or Crouch-Bolas) transport 
and in the Lachmann laminar flow project, 


STEWART 


may achieve limited acceptance, but not VTOL. 

At the moment the signs are that the technique 
of the future and the only hope of freeing high- 
speed transport aircraft from the grip of the long 
and ever-lengthening runway is the new concept 
known as ACTOL or air-cushion take-off and 
landing. As yet almost unknown to the larger 
public, ACTOL is aviation’s most fascinating 
novelty. 

To raise a high-speed aircraft vertically above 
the region of ground effect is now technically 
practical; but it is extremely expensive in power 
and in complication. A low-speed aircraft, a 
helicopter for instance, can be raised vertically 
beyond the ground cushion without exorbitant 
expenditure; but it is slow when it is cruising 
and it is uneconomical. Among the methods 
proposed for giving high-speed aircraft the power 
to take off and to land vertically are those 
devised by Dr. A. A. Griffith, formerly of Rollis- 











We knew this would have to happen when we laid 
out this Scottish site in 1949. You can’t set out to 
serve expanding industries unless you plan to keep 
pace with their demands, 


The original plants certainly looked rather thin 
on the ground, but the second cracker and the 
duplicate ethanol units soon filled up the spaces left 
for them. 

This is rather different from mere duplication— 
the four new plants will give us a wider range of 
petroleum derivatives than we started with— 
polyethylene, phenol, methanol and E.D.C. 
(Ethylene dichloride to you). All give us a chance 


to satisfy more varied demands. Further demands 
for ethylene had to be catered for by No. 3 ethylene 
unit. That means we can have more butadiene 
from the second butadiene extractor—and so we 
goon... 

When does ali this get tidied up and into 
production? 

Well, Polyethylene and Phenol came in in 1959, 
No. 3 Ethylene in 1960, Methanol, E.D.C. and the 
new Butadiene plant will be on stream in 1961. 

And after that? 

We'll be getting on with the next step—ex- 
panding into Wales. 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd. 


WORKS: Grangemouth, Stirlingshire & Baglan Bay, Glamorgan (under construction) 


HEAD OFFICE: DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - MAYFAIR PLACE - LONDON W1- TEL: MAYFAIR 8867 
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Royce, and by various inventors and designers, 
American, French and British, including Sir 
Sydney Camm of Hawker. The Griffith method, 
pioneered by the ‘flying bedstead, uses separate 
batteries of lift engines to give direct jet lift and 
separate propulsion engines for forward flight— 
the Short SC-1 is an example. The Sydney Camm 
method uses the same power plant for vertical 
and for forward flight, the thrust line being made 
controllable by movable, vaned nozzles, as with 
the Hawker P-1127. 

The feats of engineering which have made 
these two methods practicable are not to be 
underestimated. But however brilliant the engin- 
eering both methods must carry weight and 
complication penalties. In forward flight the lift 
engines are non-paying passengers. And because 
there must always be, in vertical take-off aircraft, 
a system of control and stability which will work 
when there is no air flow over the ordinary con- 
trol surfaces and therefore no ‘steerage way,’ 
there must be a great deal of extra complication 
and a great deal of extra weight. For the airline 
operator the long runway is cheaper and 
simpler. 

ACTOL, on the other hand, holds the promise 
of achieving a form of vertical take-off for fast 
aircraft with relatively insignificant weight and 
complication penalties. It is intended to bring 
together the ‘ground effect machine’ and the high- 
speed aircraft and to make them one. The point 
of the ground effect machine—the Hovercraft is 
the best-known of the many types being built— 
is that it can lift itself off the ground and hover 
with a small expenditure of power for the weight 
carried. It is an economical form of vertical 
take-off craft, limited to the region of the ground 
cushion which, dependent upon the individual 
design, may be no more than 25 to 50 centimetres 
thick. 

A cushion-rider can be lifted vertically and then 
driven over the ground at speeds which reach 
into the take-off speeds of ordinary jet aircraft. 
The ground over which it moves, though it must 
not be excessively rugged, need not be levelled 
or given a hard surface. The power plant for 
compressing the air to form a cushion can be 
the same as that used for forward flight. Stability 
can be secured in the design of the constricting 
air curtain. 

At the Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farn- 
borough, it was seen some time ago that here 
were the possibilities of a remarkable, indeed a 
revolutionary, integration. Bring together into a 
single vehicle the cushion-rider and the super- 
sonic aircraft, and the runway’s hold is loosened 
without prohibitive commercial penalties. The 
problem resolves itself into devising a means of 
achieving a transition between cushion-riding 
and ordinary aerofoil lift. Part of the aerofoil 
lift develops as the forward speed on the cushion 
increases; but the cushion must be broken and 
something substituted before free cruising flight 
is attained. 

This something is probably a modification of 
the jet flap—also a Farnborough invention. In 
preliminary wind-tunnel studies of a ‘flying wing’ 
planform vehicle, a sheet of compressed gas is 
introduced at the moment the air cushion is to 
be broken. In effect the vehicle is at that moment 
transformed from a ground effect machine into a 
jet aircraft using full jet flap. It has taken off 
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vertically and economically and turned itself into 
something approaching a conventional sonic or 
supersonic aircraft. 

Is this another brilliant aeronautical brainwave 


Bar Sinister (2) 
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destined to be talked about and then forgotten? 
As yet it is too early to say. But it is already cer- 
tain that no other proposal for VTOL airliners 
holds any chances of commercial acceptance. 


Teaching the Whites 


By ROGER OWEN* 


Was umpiring a minor cricket match. A very 

pleasant fourteen-year-old who was batting 
missed a full toss and was bowled. He shook 
his head crossly and said. ‘That was a real Kaffir 
shot.’ Kaffir, noun (otherwise munt; nigger; coon; 
wog; zot—this last via ftsotsi), 1 was already 
familiar with. They all meant, to use the polite 
term, ‘native,’ or, to use the term to be found 
in the mouths of upper-class white liberals and 
some government officials. ‘African. Later, 
among sophisticated reactionaries, | was to come 
across such rib-tickling variants as ‘indigenous 
inhabitant’ and ‘Federated African Gentleman’ 
and once even—a masterstroke of sarcasm this 
—‘partner.’ This occasion on the cricket ground, 
however, was the first time I had come across 
Kaffir, adjective: bad, clumsy, inferior, unre- 
liable, comic, etc., and it can’t be denied that it 
is an interesting bit of usage. Sometimes, instead 
of Kaffir, one got Harari—the name of the local 
African township, as in ‘Where did you get that 
Harari shirt?’ (of some particularly inferior and 
gaudy garment). Indeed, Harari, as a stimulator 
of quick merriment, was rather like some British 
amalgam of Bootle, Wigan and Tooting Bec. 

As these few examples of their language habits 
show, most of the children I taught had a low 
opinion of Africans. In many cases it wasn’t just 
vague hostility. It was active, gnawing hatred. 
Reading through some compositions which I had 
inherited from a previous teacher on the ever- 
popular theme of “What I want to be when I 
grow up,’ I came across one which began, “When 
I leave school I want to get into the police. In 
the police you can hit the coons. When you hit 
them in the police you are not fined.’ This was 
written by a Scots boy whose father had liked 


the country in his RAF days and had come out 
after the war. Another boy—this time an ex- 
tremely likeable though very dim one—vnce told 
me that the thing he couldn’t stand was ‘when 
they talk to you in English.’ In this boy’s view 
‘Kitchen Kaffir’ was the only proper vehicle of 
discourse with Africans. ‘I hit them when they 
talk English. I can’t stand it,’ he said. ‘] can't 
stand it. It gets on my nerves.’ 

The parents of these two boys were the kind 
of men who not infrequently set about their ser- 
vants, and occasionally brought some drama into 
their Saturday night’s boozing by laying into 
the waitérs at the local hotel. Lots of other chil- 
dren, however, with better backgrounds, were 
almost as bad. Once when | was travelling by 
train with the Ist XV (they’re sport-worshippers 
in Rhodesia, like their cousins below the Lim- 
popo), | saw our scrum-half and vice-captain 
leaning out of the window, and apparently offer- 
ing a bottle of partly consumed lemonade to a 
very old and indescribably tattered African. When 
the African came forward, with his hands up- 
stretched towards the window, its contents were 
neatly syphoned into his face, and everybody had 
a good, spirited, rugby-player’s laugh. 

I cannot say whether these were completely 
typical of European children in the Federation, 
because the suburb in which I taught was a com- 
paratively poor one. There was a bigger-than- 
average Afrikaans population there and a 
smaller-than-average proportion from the profes- 
sional classes. Culturally, the place was not un- 
like any English working-class suburb. The little 


— 





* The author taught for three years, 1956-59, in a 
European 
Rhodesia. 


high school in Salisbury, Southern 





‘What irritates me most is that while we were building it they said it was for low-cost 
public housing!’ 











When the G.B.I. was founded in 1843 by the Rev. David 
Laing, one of his main objectives was to “assist in distress 
and old age, those governesses whose exertions for their 
parents, or families, had prevented them from making pro- 
vision for their own old age.” 


For many years this has been the chief concern of the G.B.I. 
Financial help, homes, home comforts, holidays, personal 
service and regular visiting, wireless sets, library subscriptions, 
and other benefits are now given, not only to governesses, but 
also to women private teachers. 
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girls wrote ‘Elvis’ on their wrists in ink; some of 
the boys affected Tony Curtis hair styles; house- 
wives berated their servants in the homely accents 
of Lancashire or Glasgow, and there was a good 
market for the yellow-backed jumbo edition of 
the overseas Daily Mirror. Statistically, however, 
the skilled artisan is the all-important man in 
European politics. so there is a sense in which 
the area neatly expressed the country’s centre 
of gravity. 

In Rhodesia. people talk about the ‘Native 
Question, as it was sometimes portentously 
called, often and at length. They talk about it not 
only because n is of pressing bread-and-butter 
urgency to them. but also because it is. of itself, 
an interesting subject You can’t talk about it for 
long without being pushed back into ‘profundi- 
ties, into statements about Man and his place 
in the world. about Nature and Nurture. about 
the problems of communication. about the spread 
of technology, about psychology, semantics, evo- 
lution, God, and God knows what else. Few of 
us move with any assurance in these areas, and 
the controlling ideas one met were usually a 
farrago of Darwinism. Great Exhibition ideas 
about Progress, Puritanism, out-of-date anatomy 
(‘their brains are smaller’) and outraged paternal- 
ism. In school I met the ideas in their raw essence. 
Basic axioms offered were that all Africans were 
stupid, lazy, given to lying, unreliable and capable 
of routine work only, without any sense of grati- 
tude, filthy in their personal habits. and sexually 
omnivorous. Sometimes one heard a plea for what 
the newspaper nostalgically and euphemistically 
called ‘our Rhodesian way of life.’ ‘If only the 
Wogs were treated as Wogs,’ a bitter fifteen-year- 
old girl said. ‘everything would be all right.” 

I argued with my pupils regularly and with 
only minimal success. “You wait till you’ve been 
here a bit longer,’ they would say. “You won’t 
think they are so wonderful.’ Or, ‘People from 
England are all over them at first, and in a few 
weeks they're worse than anyone. Open disagree- 
ment with ideas and attitudes as deeply felt and 
respectably sanctioned as these served at first 
simply to alienate me from the children—to the 
extent in fact that it was affecting my subject 
teaching. I had only to use the word ‘African,’ 
with its militantly liberal ring, to see glances 
exchanged and resistance quickening. 

What tiny changes I did produce were at a 
sub-rational level, achieved by exploiting some 
affection gained by zeal in other areas, such as 
the rugby field. One colleague combined skill at 
games with a reputation for gallantry with women 
(come to think of it, he could rock ’n’ roll too). 
These skills excited great admiration, and with 
his studiously publicised liberalism, he managed 
to create a good deal of moral confusion in our 
pupils. His triumph was the engineering of a 
fifth-form visit to the African township, where 
the class was shaken by the sight of Africans 
living in neat, clean, unsmelly bungalows. This 
he later capped by taking the school dramatic 
society to perform for an African secondary 
school. This time the day nearly ended in disaster. 
The audience found Mark Antony’s gestures a 
source of great amusement and collapsed with 
laughter on a particularly vibrant ‘If you have 
tears, prepare to shed them now... .’ Back- 
stage, Cinna the Poet thought it was ‘stupid bring- 
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ing Shakespeare to a lot of munts,’ and feelings, 
as they say, ran high. A tea-party followed, with 
the racial groups huddled together for protection, 
while my colleague and I worked at bridging the 
gap with a tense bonhomie (so characteristic of 
the multi-racial social event in Southern Africa) 
as false as our smiles. And yet all ended well. 
Before we left, the Africans sang ‘Ishi Komberere 
Afrika’—God Bless Africa,’ a magnificent mis- 
sionary hymn this, with local accretions—the 
strange ululation of the female voice and the 
resonant chant of the basses. Many of our chil- 
dren were moved, and asked the Africans to sing 
again. They sang ‘God Save the Queen,’ this time 
with that spirit, resonance and instinctive sense 
of harmony which never fails to amaze me. We 
all got on our bus and went home to white 
Rhodesia. Mark Antony said that their singing 
made the school play seem a bit feeble, and he 
was quite right 

‘Africans are like children’ is about as true as 
‘Scots are dour.’ Most of my pupils would have 
had some evidence of a kind of naiveté, a prone- 
ness to sudden changes of mood from the 
euphoric to the depressed, in their servants— 
behaviour which is certainly not that of the staid 
Western adult anyway. The ‘like children’ for- 
mula, then, is only partly a rationalisation for 


- authoritarianism, just as ‘Africans are lazy’ is 


only partly one for a differential wage structure. 
If I said Africans weren’t really lazy, but that 
they were often lazy in the situations in which 
my pupils saw them—well, it sounded like a bit of 
casuistry. The various ways in which you can 
argue this are of necessity too complicated and 
remote for most settlers and their children to 
follow. A popular cookboy story is of the servant 
who refuses to do a little more work in return 
for an increase in wages. He’s not lazy, you say; 
he’s just new to a money economy and tradi- 
tionally he thinks in terms of subsistence; and the 
work, anyway, is without social meaning for him. 
But to a man with a gin and tonic inside him and 
a temperament which inclines to action rather 
than words. all this sounds like nonsense. 

If white settlers and Labour politicians don’t 
agree about Africa, it is because their concept 
of ‘The African’ is based on different experiences 
and different needs. Broadly speaking, they differ 
in experience since the settler knows only his 
cookboy, while politicians tend to know only 
Europeanised African politicians. We know why 
the settler needs the picture which he in part 
receives and in part creates. Less frequently 
remarked, however, is the Socialists’ built-in need 
—especially nowadays—for a deprived and 
idealised proletariat, though (observe the indigna- 
tion about that successful take-over bid, the 
‘wind of change’ speech) it seems very 
obvious. 

One of the principal charges which can be 
levelled against the Federal Government, which 
has the responsibility for European education, is 
that it has never done anything on a serious scale 
to teach race relations in European schools. One 
isn’t asking for anything idealistic here, like 
integration, but simply for some formal govern- 
ment acknowledgement of, and encouragement 
for, the kind of thing attempted by my enter- 
prising colleague. No Minister of Education, and 
no permanent official, ever instigated a conference 


on the subject; the tactics governmental action 
should have inspired were left to other agencies. 
The United States Information Service deliber- 
ately employed a sophisticated African girl in 
their Salisbury office, and planned an Olympic 
coaching tour by a team which included Ameri- 
can negroes who actually touched white school- 
boys while passing on their skill. 

‘People [read white people] can’t be forced,’ as 
Sir Roy Welensky is fond of saying. But people 
can be prodded, influenced, persuaded and 
propagandised. If the UFP really wants a more 
malleable white electorate in the future it could 
very well expend part of its PR account on trying 
to change the minds of its young people. 

The important question—and the one which 
it is hardest to answer unequivocally—is whether 
the UFP really wants change. That extraordinary 
party (when I was in Rhodesia its members in- 
cluded both a member of the Segregation Society 
and one of the Capricorn Africa Society) is not 
without a streak of liberalism, and Sir Roy him- 
self is not by any means ‘the race-crazy engine- 
driver’ he was once described as in the New 
Statesman—you have only to see a _ real 
Rhodesian engine-driver to know that. Indeed, 
some of my pupils—voicing the views of their 
parents—were wont to describe him as a 
‘kaffirboetie,’ only a shade less villainous in their 
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opinion than Garfield Todd. Sir Roy undoubtedly 
is a political chameleon of exceptional ability. In 
a single election speech I have heard a peroration 
in which the words ‘without regard to race, colour 
or creed’ were convincingly delivered only a few 
paragraphs away from a refusal to admit Africans 
to the role of firemen on Rhodesia Railways 
(‘letting a few hundred Africans on to the foot- 
plate won't solve anything’). Where does he 
stand? He has been known to address white 
Salisbury schoolboys and to remind them that 
Africans are human, and although this is not a 
profound insight, it is something worth hearing 
from a man whose childhood was spent at a 
time when the fact was systematically forgotten. 
Looked at from the strange vantage-point of a 
Right-wing white Rhodesian suburb, populated 
to a large extent (and this unfortunate fact must 
be recorded) by recent ex-members of the British 
working lower middle class, Sir Roy’s picture of 
himself as a middle-of-the-road statesman, 
harassed on all sides by extremists, is a not im- 
plausible one. The only trouble is that the meta- 
physics of ‘partnership’—‘maintaining civilised 
standards, ‘keeping the vote in the hands of civi- 
lised and responsible people’—look a little uncon- 
vincing when you are confronted every day—as 
I was—by some of the future agents of that civi- 
lisation. Some of them already have the vote. 


The Go-Between 


By BRIAN 


HE name of Edward Gibbon Wakefield 

ought to be honoured in English history; 
yet it is barely known. Worse, it is one of those 
names to which we feel we ought to be able to 
attach a personality, and resent because we can’t. 
Sixty years ago, his earlier biographer Richard 
Garnett noted that Wakefield, for all his genius 
and achievement, ‘is chiefly remembered by the 
one incident in his career which he would have 
wished to be forgotten’; now, even that deplor- 
able episode has been blotted out in the mists of 
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history. Yet his new biographer, Paul Bloomfield,* 
may be forgiven for taking, as his starting point, 
Wakefield’s abduction of an heiress, which led to 
his being sentenced to three years in Newgate in 
1826. What drove him to it the author can no 
more explain than previous writers; but obvi- 
ously it was the making of him. In Newgate he 
became interested in prison reform (‘like a one- 
man Royal Commission appointed to investigate 
the British penal system from within’) and in 
colonial policy, with particular reference to the 
problem of colonising Australia, still at that time 
regarded mainly as a suitable depository for 
undesirables—a convict settlement. 

Many an upper-class felon has made a name 
for himself on his release by exposing the evil 
conditions under which prisoners are detained; 
few have written with quite the same combina- 
tion of authority and good sense as Wakefield, 
particularly on the limitations of capital punish- 
ment as a deterrent. Still, it is as Commonwealth 
builder that he deserves to be remembered—and 
perhaps will be, as a consequence of this admir- 
able piece of artificial respiration. For Wakefield, 
as Bloomfield shows, had the unusual dual capa- 
city of having the sense to see what was required 
to turn the then undeveloped countries into 
nations, and the application to get them started 
along his desired lines. 

It was Wakefield who set out the principles 
upon which the 1831 Ripon Regulations, starting 
the switch from penal settlement to colony (‘sick 
society into healthy community,’ as a commenta- 
tor put it), for New South Wales were based. It 
was Wakefield’s land scheme which enabled 





*Epwarp Gipson WAKEFIELD. (Longmans, 42s.) 
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REPORT ON DRAMA The amalgamation of $.H.R.O.U.D.S. and the Foglamps resulted 
in a successful year, although a modern English play by Schwesker, translated 
into Rumanian and acted on the circular staircase of the 13th century Tower of 
All Spirits by 12 bus conductors chosen and rehearsed at random, did not get 
good notices. “If a play is basically something to be seen it must be seen.” 
Accepting this principle, Stiikl adapted his version of the Old King Cole story, 
with its chorus of junior astronomers dressed as nuns, to a specially constructed 
- inverted dome on infra-red telescope lines. Later in the year, deliberately 
choosing a theatre which was not a theatre, the committee courageously hired, 
for its Julius Ceasar in Old Pretender costume, the building site for the new ‘, 
Budds and Hocking Central Stores. “What we liked about it was that the setting 
was really used,” said the New Schweppsman. If it seemed natural to the actor 
saying rhubarb to sit on a concrete mixer when he said it he sat on it. 

Future plans are many. Already in rehearsal is the new anonymous drama 
., with its famous television-watching scene set in a nurses home. Though post-sink 
© intempo, the costumes are Aegean in flavour. Indeed even the director is wearing 
archipelagic clothes based on recent excavations. 
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South Australia to establish itself as a convict- 
free province—to which self-government was 
promised when the population had risen to 
50,000; a vital step, Bloomfield insists, be- 
cause it signalled that ‘the British Commonwealth 
had begun to emerge from its imperial chrysalis.” 
It was Wakefield who converted Lord Durham 
into a colonial reformer, went to Canada with 
him, and extracted from him the Durham Report 
(who actually wrote the report still intrigues his- 
torians of the period, but there can be no doubt 
who inspired it). And it was Wakefield who, with 
members of his family, was mainly responsible 
that the colonisation of New Zealand took the 
lines it did. All these things might have happened 
in time without his lobbying; but they might not 
—too many ugly mistakes have been made before 
and since in British colonial policy to imagine 
that all would have worked out for the best with- 
out his guiding hand. 

And it was not easy for him: he had to fight 
against apathy and ignorance, prejudice and 
malice. If this book has a fault, it is that the 
author, for all his obvious admiration of Wake- 
field, is too kind, at times almost cosy, in his 
commentary—an approach which will find favour 
with many historians, but is not quite what’ is 
needed to rehabilitate Wakefield, who requires 
the committed pen of a Macaulay to do him jus- 
tice. Still, Bloomfield does do justice to Wake- 
field’s friends—none more valuable than R. S. 
Rintoul, the Spectator’s founder, who came 
across his work while he was still in Newgate, and 
lent his colonial policies sturdy support. 


‘If ever man redeemed the wrong he had done 
society,” Rintoul was to write, ‘by conferring 
upon it a vast benefit, it is Mr. Wakefield.” And 
search for the reasons for his success brings us 
back to Newgate. The nature of the crime he 
committed, and the gaol sentence itself. put out 
of his reach the kind of preferment that would 
ordinarily have awaited a man of his talent, 
either in Parliament or as an administrator. He 
was compelled for most of his active life to work 
behind the scenes—often in secret, for fear that 
enemies would use the fact that he was concerned 
in some scheme to wreck it. He was the classic 
example of the go-between. As a power in his 
own right he would have fought opposition, but 
there is no reason to assume that he would have 
overcome it. As a go-between, he had to influence 
men by argument, by persuasion; and he hap- 
pened to have the knack of it—and also of seek- 
ing out the right people to persuade. And that, 
presumably, is why his name is forgotten when 
innumerable less illustrious citizens are honoured. 
He stayed in the back room. 
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HARWICH TO THE HOOK 

Sir,—In your ‘Postscript’ of July 7, Mr. Ray criti- 
cises British Railways Eastern and Southern Region 
Continental Services in terms so unreasonable as to 
lead to the suspicion that he was determined to make 
the most of any and every fault that he could find, 
however small. 

He criticised the uncomfortable heat of ‘The Hook 
Continental’ boat train and his cabin on board the 
Night Service ship, but omitted to mention that he 
travelled on the very warm and sticky evening of 
June 25, which was one of the hottest days of the 
year. His cabin had to be an inside cabin without 
a porthole because, at the time the arrangements 
were made for the party of journalists of which 
hz was a member, the best cabins in the ship had 
been sold. 

Practically all Western Europe was sweltering in 
a heat-wave that weekend and ice and butter were 
no doubt melting quickly in most places. On such a 
night promenading on the deck of any ship is a 
pleasant relief after the heat of the day and un- 
doubtedly goes on later than at other times. 

His remark about British Railways meals—I take 
it he refers to ‘The Hook Continental’—is offensive 
and inaccurate. The dinner in the train is a four- 
course meal of good-quality food quite well prepared 
and presented and is good value at the price of 
12s. 6d. It will stand comparison with most con- 
tinental meals at twice the price. 

I have no doubt that the author of your ‘Post- 
script’ found the air-conditioned temperatures of the 
excellent new Trans-European Expresses extremely 
pleasant to travel in during such uncomfortably hot 
weather, but it is unfortunate that this led him to 
turn comparison into general condemnation by the 
use of extravagant language.—Yours faithfully, 

S. A. CLAYDON 
Continental Traffic and Shipping Manager 
British Railways (Eastern Region) 
British Railways, Harwich House, 

129 Bishopsgate, EC2 

[Cyril Ray writes: ‘I am not “determined to make 
the most of any and every fault” on British Railways 
Continental services or I should have written at much 
greater length. It doesn’t strike me as a small fault 
that ventilators on an important boat train don’t 
open, on what Mr. Claydon admits was a “very hot 
and sticky evening”: doesn’t his region arrange to 
have carriages examined before they are put into 
use? As it was such a hot evening it seems to have 
been particularly unwise to have kept food in the 
sun all day instead of in the shade. If Mr. Claydon 
believes that dinner that night was “of good-quality 
food quite well prepared and presented” he will 
believe anything. Has he any explanation for there 
being no fresh vegetables, no salad, and no fresh fruit 
—in England, in June? I quite understand about the 
best cabins in the ship having been sold: my col- 
league was lucky who was able to move into the one 
that had been reserved for the Assistant Continental 
Traffic and Shipping Manager, British Railways 
(Eastern Region).—Editor, Spectator.] 
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NOT GOOD ENOUGH 

Sm,—I happen to be a resident of one of the ex- 
amples of good, modern architecture mentioned by 
Mr. Kenneth Robinson and, while I hold no brief 
for some of the mediocre (and downright bad) build- 
ings which had support from those who like to think 
of Blackheath as a ‘Georgian district,’ in this instance 
I am on their side. 

I can think of no reason, unless the house in ques- 
tion was full of dry rot, which I believe was not the 
case, for demolishing a very pleasant old house to 
make way for new ones. No one, except the die- 
hards, objected to the plan to build new houses in 
the grounds of the house. Is the point perhaps that 
somebody stood to make more profit by building 
several new houses where one old house had stood? 

What assurance have we that the rest of this row 
—made up, as Mr. Robinson says, of ‘houses of 
several periods and styles’, which make Blackheath 
Park so delightful—will survive the next five years? 

At the moment Blackheath is a most interesting 
mixture of old and new—with more good old and 
good new than most London suburbs. But do we 
want a Blackheath New Town? 

Many of us, Mr. Robinson, do not, and we are 
not all ‘apoplectic neo-Georgian preservationists.’-— 
Yours faithfully, 

BARBARA TYRRELL 
12 The Keep, Blackheath, SE3 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Kenneth Robinson covers his retreat with 
generalities which have no relevance to the Black- 
heath inquiry. The quality of Mr. Lyons’s work was 
never in dispute. What we contested was the need 
to pull down good Georgian houses to make room 
for it. We can see no reason why Mr. Lyons’s work 
should not co-exist side by side with the Georgian 
buildings for which Blackheath is famous. The 
destruction of 44 Blackheath Park violated this 
principle. The community loses a good house and 
gains nothing; at least as many homes would have 
been provided by developing the garden and con- 
yerting the house into flats. The objectors were ready 
to accept this. So was the Inspector. These are the 
facts, and Mr. Robinson's rhetoric cannot change 
them.—Yours faithfully, 

H. P. J. HANNING 
18 Montpelier Row, Blackheath, SE3 


ANTI-SEMITISM 

Sir,—I feel sure that Mr. Ray is misinformed if he 
thinks that anti-Semitism is uncommon. In my ex- 
perience in professional and university circles it is 
tacitly understood and widely accepted, and the few 
who openly assert such a bias are seldom seriously 
criticised. It would obviously be in bad taste to ex- 
press anti-Semitic views in the presence of a Jew 
and I think this may lead Mr. Ray to think that anti- 
Semitism is less common than it really is, even in the 
circles in which he himself moves. 

The fact that exceptions are made, whether in ad- 
mission to clubs or in forming personal friendships, 
does not alter this general attitude; anti-Semitism 
is not born of logical thought and consistency is not 
to be expected. I find it common enough for men 
who have great respect and affection for individual 
Jewish friends to be nevertheless firmly anti-Semitic 
in their general attitude. 

Mr. Ray will not improve the position by scolding. 
Anti-Semitism has nothing to do with the suburbs, 
and nothing to do with being a gentleman or other- 
wise. It is an instinctive antagonism of a social ani- 
mal against strangers in the ‘herd,’ and comparable 
behaviour can be recognised in many animals, both 
quadrupeds and birds, who live in herds or flocks. 
Seen in this light, it can be understood as a deeply 
ingrained and certainly natural vice, comparable in 
some ways with greed, gluttony and selfishness, 
though perhaps more unpleasant because of the per- 
sonal injury and injustice which it inflicts on others. 

An important part of civilisation is the mastery of 
impulses and instinctive desires, and the extent to 
which this is achieved by an individual is an index 
of his progress beyond the jungle. Mr. Ray may find 
it hard to believe that a very large number of people 
experience this primitive impulse of anti-Semitism, 
but I believe they do, just as they have impulses of 
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greed and lust, and that they recognise them for what 
they are and overcome them accordingly. But the 
instinctive impulse remains, and this is why anti- 
Semitism can so easily flare up if it becomes ‘respect- 
able,’ particularly when it is fostered by the type of 
mass propaganda which appeals to ‘herd’ behaviour. 

The underlying impulse will remain so long 
as. Jews retain their separateness. I appreciate 
that Jews have a cultural and religious individuality 
which many of them may wish to preserve. In Israel 
this makes no problem, but so long as Jewish indi- 
viduality is preserved in Gentile countries it will-be 
at the price of stimulating anti-Semitism. The Jew 
who is, however, prepared to be completely assimi- 
lated into the Gentile community in name, religion 
and cultural and social habits will cease to be ‘alien’ 
and will thus no longer provide the stimulus to which 
anti-Semitism is the instinctive response. And on the 
contrary, the Jew who protests against anti-Semitism 
is likely only to make matters worse. 

Both Jew and Gentile have their part to play—not 
by vituperation, but by understanding and self-criti- 
cism.— Yours faithfully, 

F..R. P. MORETON 
The Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


THE OTHER EXODUS 
- Sm,—May I correct a small but important error in 
my last letter? I noted Theodor Herzl’s Diaries pro- 
posal that ‘Arabs’ be worked across the frontier. To 
be exact, this Herzl -reference was to the ‘native in- 
habitants’ of his outline Jewish State. In his later 
draft Charter for Zionist colonisation of Palestine 
and Syria which he submitted to the Ottoman Sul- 
tanate, Article III was to give Zionists the right to 
deport the native population—in other words, the 
Arabs (cf. Van der Hoeven Leonhard, The Truth 
About the Palestine Problem, The Hague, 1960).— 
Yours faithfully, 

ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 
Ennismore Gardens, SW7 


* 


Sm,—In his letter published in your issue of June 23, 
Mr. Kimche says: ‘According to Musa Alami, 
400,000 Arabs left Palestine while the British Admini- 
stration and some 50,000 British troops remained in 
charge’ (my italics). This quotation, out of context, 
is another example of the distortion and misrepre- 
sentation resorted to by Zionist propagandists. Musa 
Alami did say on page 17 of his book, The Lesson of 
Palestine, that 400,000 Arabs had left Palestine by 
May 15 in 1948 when the mandate was officially ter- 
minated and the last British troops left Haifa, But 
the crucial point here is that this exodus did not 
take place while the British Administration and 
troops were in effective charge of Palestine. In fact, 
the British authorities had declared, as soon as the 
partition resolution was passed, that they would 
leave the country on or before May 15, and further, 
that they would start at once a gradual withdrawal 
of their troops from their various positions in Pales- 


tine to an evacuation base (Haifa). The major towns 
evacuated by the British before May 15 were New 
Jerusalem, i.e. the area jointly occupied by Arabs 
and Jews and where the Jews were predominant. 
Some 100,000 Arabs left as the British troops with- 
drew from that area and the near-by villages. Jaffa 
was the next city to be evacuated by the British, and 
again more than 100,000 Arabs had to leave it in 
this case in twenty-four hours, because that was the 
time limit beyond which the British authorities said 
they would not be able to protect them. Jaffa was 
being bombed and bombarded by the Jews from Tel 
Aviv, and the British, as in all cases, told the Arabs 
that they could not defend them. Refugees from 
Jaffa left by sailing boats, by all other kinds of sea- 
craft, and by trucks going inland under Jewish fire. 
Tiberias was another Arab city to be evacuated, and 
so on. By May 15 the only British troops: left in the 
country were in Haifa, and as they withdrew the 
Arabs were forced to leave because of continuous 
attacks by the Jews and warnings by the British that 
they could not protect them.—Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD ATIYAH 
3 Vale Close, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham, 

Middlesex 


* 


Str,— Whatever we may think of the past, the fact 
remains that we have this Israeli-Arab problem on 
our. hands. One reason why it cannot be settled is 
that all concerned continue to dig up and publicise 
the crimes of the past. Both sides committed many 
horrible crimes, but this unending exchange of 
recriminations is not getting us anywhere. We should 
all do better to stop exchanging abuse and think of 
the future. 

Regarding Arab refugees, the fact is that, at the 
beginning, many Arab families who lived in areas 
of mixed population did move out. This was par- 
ticularly so in Haifa, where, while the British were 
still in control, the Israelis (or the Jews, as they were 
called before the State of Israel was formed) shelled 
the poorer Arab residential quarters with their mor- 
tars. This exodus happened before the end of the 
mandate, out of fear of what was going to happen. 

After the fighting began, the situation was entirely 
reversed. Thereafter the Israelis actually drove out 
the Arabs by force and violence. The number driven 
out by terrorist methods was far greater than those 
who moved before the fighting began. These two dis- 
tinct movements, however, have enabled both sides 
to produce ‘proof,’ either that the Arabs left volun- 
tarily or that they were driven out by force. 

As I have said, it is high time we ceased recrimina- 
tions and did something helpful. Now it does not 
seem to me relevant whether the refugees were driven 
out or whether they were deceived by the Arab 
Higher Committee. Nearly all the existing refugees 
are peasants, ignorant of politics, wanting only to 
find homes and work. I cannot understand why 
Israelis seem intent on destroying world sympathy 
for the refugees (whatever may be said of politicians, 
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Arab or Israeli), who are entirely innocent victims 
of the ruthless power politics of our times. 

I am afraid, though, that Professor Kohn was 
misinformed about the ‘horrible treachery’ of the 
Arab Legion. The Jewish colony of Kfar Etzion was 
situated beside the main road from Jerusalem to 
Hebron in an entirely Arab area. Some weeks before 
the end of the mandate, the ‘garrison’ of the colony 
moved out and closed the road. The Arab Legion 
still had troops in Gaza and Hebron, for whom this 
road was the only line of communications. Again 
and again convoys had to fight their way through. 
For a long time, the Arab Legion were told to drive 
past as fast as possible without firing back. Then 
escorts had to be provided. Each convoy meant a 
battle. As the Jerusalem-Hebron road was a main 
artery of communication in an Arab area (well inside 
the Arab area according to the UN partition) it was 
a military necessity to keep the road open. So a small 
force was sent to take the colony. I may repeat that 
it was solely due to the aggressive action of the 
colonists themselves. There was some fighting and 
casualties before the colony was taken. As soon as 
the colony surrendered, all the Jewish prisoners (this 
was twenty-four hours before the State of Israel 
existed) were rounded up and removed under escort. 
A few days later, all women and children were sent 
under escort across the fighting lines to Israel, with 
the help of the Red Cross. I subsequently, through 
roundabout channels, received several grateful 
tributes from Israelis on the chivalrous conduct of 
the Arab Legion towards the women and children. 
The men were held as prisoners of war in a camp, 
officially inspected by the Red Cross. No one was 
ruthlessly massacred at Kfar Etzion. 

It is true that, when the Arab Legion and its 
prisoners had withdrawn, the peasants from the local 
villages looted the empty buildings. We had not 
enough men to spare to place sentries over them 
indefinitely. But the Arabs did not massacre anyone 
because there was nobody there.—Yours faithfully, 

J. B. GLUBB 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Sir,—In her review of Mr. Bryan M. Wilson’s 
Sects and Society in your issue of June 23, it is 
unfortunate that Miss Marghanita Laski should have 
selected, as almost her only quotation, a passage 
which suggests that the Christian Science Church 
crosses the line of ethical procedure in order to 
influence editorial policy. It therefore seems neces- 
sary, if more than a little invidious, for me to have 
to state that the Committee on Business, to which 
Mr. Wilson refers, does not have the extremely 
dubious function he ascribes to it—a function, I need 
hardly say, strangely out of keeping with the normal 
practice of our Church in all its relations with the 
public. A religion which produces an international 
newspaper of such renown and undisputed integrity 
as the Christian Science Monitor might perhaps 
have been assumed to know and observe the lines of 
demarcation which must always be followed in these 
as well as other matters.—Yours faithfully, 
MAURICE J. MANSERGH 
Christian Science Committee on Publication 
Donington House, 30 Norfolk Street, Strand, WC2 


‘TWO NOBLE KINSMEN’ 

Sir,—Mr. William Golding writes that ‘for hundreds 
of years even reputable scholars have thought the 
Two Noble Kinsmen was by Shakespeare.’ As far 
as I know, only one American scholar, in a recent 
unpublished dissertation, has held that it is all by 
Shakespeare. That it is in part by Shakespeare is 
stated in the Stationers’ Registry entry and on the 
title-page of the 1634 edition, and is amply confirmed 
by internal evidence: see, most recently, Kenneth 
Muir, Shakespeare as Collaborator, especially pp. 
111-2 on the implications of supposing that he was 
not the author of the ‘Shakespearian’ scenes. 

Mr. Golding refers to Beaumont as if he were 
also concerned in the play. It would be hard to make 
out a case for any substantial contribution from him. 
—Yours faithfully, 

3. C. MAXWELL 
University of Durham, King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1 
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Incommunicado 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Tue Sviatoslay Richter 
whom we have heard in 
the flesh this week (for 
the first time in England) 
has inevitably been a less 
Promethean figure than 
the legend created by 
years of mystery and 
expectation, some _ re- 
markable gramophone 
records, and the publicity 
industry of several con- 
tinents labouring  to- 
gether to discover the inspired title of ‘greatest 
pianist of the century.’ On the evidence of his 
first two recitals in the Festival Hall, Richter is 
not ‘better’ than Serkin, Rubinstein, Gilels or 
Michelangeli (the question is, rather, is he as 
good’): let alone than the great players of the 
recent past, to go back no further: Schnabel, 
Cortot, Lipatti, Rachmaninov The programme 
notes of these concerts include an article by 
Richter s teacher at the Moscow Conservatoire, 
Protessor’ Neuhaus, to the effect that Richter 
heralds a new epoch in piano-playing: before, 
there were the virtuosos; now, with him virtuoso 
technique, though possessed to the full, has a 
‘subsidiary function’; ‘the most important thing 
in music for him is to reveal its poetic philoso- 
phical essence.” ‘Hence the severe, simple style 
of his performance.’ ‘He has a unique capacity 
to penetrate the deepest mysteries of music. 
This, with respect, is nonsense. On Monday, in 
Chopin's E major Etude, op. 10, his style was 
anything but severe and simple; he pulled the 
time about unconscionably. In the third Ballade 
the~poetic essence of the music was just what I 
thought his neat but curiously negative perform- 
ance failed to reveal. In the Barcarolle, the 
greatest music he has played at these concerts, 
he did not come up to Lipatti’s little finger; we 
hear a lot about Richter’s rhythm, but strong 
rhythmic articulation was what was missing from 
the big tune at the climax of the piece, which in 
consequence lost force and deprived the final 
section (among the supreme passages in Chopin) 
of its philosophical poetic essence or, as one 
might say, its effect. Without any doubt 
Riehter is a master pianist. His technical control 
at high speed is formidable—but not more so 
than Michelangeli’s. His part playing is of 
exemplary lucidity—but so is Rosalyn Tureck’s. 
His soft tones are subtle and exquisitely varied— 
but Rubinstein’s are at least as remarkable. 
The Festival Hall, of course, is a far from 
satisfactory place for piano recitals, and Richter 
probably loses more in it than most pianists. Not 
that the scale of his performances is small, for 
all that he cultivates more than most the lowest 
end of the dynamic scale, the point where sound 
drifts into silence; but he seems to disdain 
the common act of communication, he plays as 
if to himself, almost like a man in a waking 
dream. His art demands, by implication, that the 
audience come more than half-way towards it; 
but it has often been acoustically impossible to 
do so, or even to tell whether he is indeed pene- 





trating the deepest mysteries or whether he is not 
simply off colour, and communicating neither 
with the audience nor with the music. At such 
times you wish you could be just overhearing 
his thoughts, listening to him alone, in a room. 
Perhaps he is a pianist at his truly greatest only 
on gramophone records. But I have a feeling 
that we have not been hearing the best of him. 
Even his much-praised Debussy Preludes, in spite 
of all their marvellous moments—the extra- 
ordinary dead sound of the final chord of Des 
pas sur la neige, the guitar tone in La sérénade 
interrompue—seemed to me too withdrawn and 
enclosed to be, in those surroundings, entirely 
satisfying. It was only in the final encores, and 
most of all in a wonderfully played Rachman- 
inov prelude (worth, I thought, a great deal of the 
Prokofiev we heard on Saturday), that an artist 
in touch with his environment came out of the 
shell. One glimpsed suddenly a different Richter, 
a willing giant, a pianist who played out eagerly, 
six encores in quick succession, for the excite- 
ment of sharing with the multitude. He remains 
a mysterious figure. 


There is no doubt where one is with Ros- 
tropovich. It is not a question of agreeing with 
everything he does; his performance of Dvorak’s 
Cello Concerto in London last Sunday, though 
continuously absorbing and full of memorable 
things, struck me as too free for a work which 
is already amply supplied with changes of tempo 
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and mood. But he plays with a glorious frank- 
mess and openheartedness which there is no 
resisting and which communicates, through a 
technique as complete as Richter’s, a simp!e 
unimpeded love of music to all around him. His 
sonata recital with Benjamin Britten at the Alde- 
burgh Festival on Saturday was a rare experience 
ot oneness. From the first bars of Schubert’s 
Arpeggione Sonata to the last of the noble Bach 
aria in which Peter Pears joihed them, they 
played like twin souls) The focus of the pro- 
gramme was the first performance of a vivacious, 
and no doubt deceptively simple, cello sonata 
dedicated by Britten to Rostropovich. The 
material of this admirable work is largely 
derived, with great ingenuity, from the tiny germ 
of two notes making an interval of a second 
(rising or falling). Each of its five movements 
seems to be pointing with delighted admiration 
to one or other facet of Rostropovich’s 
prodigious art. The march-like fourth movement 
has the cello rumbling in rapid scales and sing- 
ing in. soft harmonics, the Scherzo is a four de 
force of pizzicato, the finale a moto perpetuo of 
brilliantly spiky staccato rhythm. The grave 
Lento at. the centre of the work (whose long 
crescendo and decrescendo, over cascading 
scales and tremolo in the piano part, is faintly 
reminiscent of “The ceremony of innocence’ in 
The Turn of the Screw) exploits double, treble 
and quadruple stopping. Only the first movement 
did not,to me, speak immediately at first hearing. 
But it is the absurdity of criticism that it expects 
a critic of a new work to elevate his fleeting 
impressions into solemn judgment. I am willing 
to have my mind changed about this movement 
at‘subsequent hearings, which there will surely be. 


A Definition of Arden 


By BAMBER 


As You Like It. (Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon.) — 
Oh Dad, Poor Dad. 
(Lyric, Hammersmith.) 

SHAKESPEARE gets the 

best of every world in 

As You Like It. His 

source, Thomas Lodge’s 

Rosalynde, was a popu- 

lar romance which had 

run through four editions 
in the eight years since 

1590. Lodge took the 

pastoral frolics of his courtly characters with 

complete seriousness, but Shakespeare widens the 
perspective. To the courtiers playing at rustics he 
adds Audrey and William, genuine lumpish 
rustics, Touchstone, a clown playing the courtier, 
and Jaques, a courtier whose cynicism cuts 
through the fake rusticity. In Lodge the swains 
carve love sonnets to their shepherdesses on the 
trees. When Shakespeare’s Orlando does the same, 

Jaques is on hand with a cutting rebuke. Touch- 

stone even has the effrontery to criticise the 

economy of the pastoral utopia, the new Eden 
which is the antidote to the harsh world of 

Ambition and Pride, of getting and spending. The 

glories of capitalism were still deeply shocking 

to the Elizabethans—Dekker described a usurer 
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as ‘a bawd to his own money bags, taking a fee 
that they may engender together.” But now 
Touchstone applies Dekker’s criterion to the 
goodly shepherds. When Corin has smugly listed 
the quiet joys of his perfect rustic life, ending 
with *. . . and the greatest of my pride is to see 
my ewes graze and my lambs suck,’ Touchstone 
counters: ‘That is another simple sin in you 
. . . to offer to get your living by the copulation 
of cattle.’ 

So, on one level, As You Like It is a discus- 
sion play, each scene bringing a new perspective 
to the topics of ambition, of life at court, of the 
pastoral convention and of real country life. But 
this discussion is a sub-plot. Shakespeare has 
taken over from Lodge more than he has rejected, 
and the play is first of all a romance. Rosalind’s 
joy and laughter in the forest are truly delightful, 
the long, happy ending is magical, the recupera- 
tive effect of Arden acts quicker and more com- 
pletely than that of Malvern or Leamington Spa. 
If a production misses this romance, or makes it 
laughable, the sub-plot discussion seems mere 
pedantry and a bore. 

At Stratford Richard Negri, Michael Elliot and 
Vanessa Redgrave feast us with delight. Negri’s 
set is a steep green breast of a hill; from its top 
a mighty tree soars up and out of sight; branches 
jut from it like elephant tusks, supporting flat 








—EXTRACT FROM THE TRANSCRIPT OF ‘APPOINTMENT WITH...’ IN WHICH 
MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE TALKED TO CYRIL CONNOLLY ON ITV ON JUNE 30 


artist, and if there is such a thing, exists 
irrespective of society. 

CONNOLLY: He should, certainly, but it’s very 
hard to exist irrespective of society. 
MUGGERIDGE: D’you think that economic 
stringency, such as a writer, a serious writer, 
is likely to run into, is a bad impediment on his 
writing? 

CONNOLLY: Well, I think a great writer 
shouldn’t mind starving, | mean clearly if you 
have absolutely got a vocation to say something, 
or you’ve got a book in you which must be 
written, nothing else matters, | mean I don’t 
know if you’ve heard of Palissey, have you ever, 
the French potter of the time of the Renais- 
sance— 

MUGGERIDGE: No, I haven't. 

CONNOLLY: He was determined to make 
pottery, and he couldn’t get his furnace hot 
enough, and finally he put the whole of his 
furniture in, including his, all his wife’s 
furniture, including the cradle of his children 
and things, they were all thrown in to keep 
this furnace— 

MUGGERIDGE: But not his wife! 

CONNOLLY: Not his wife, no. And it just made 
the thing hot enough to make his first pot as he 
was arrested as a lunatic by the village whom 
his wife had called in. Well, I think a—any 
writer or any kind of, I won't say artist— 
painter, shall we say, sculptor, etc., musician— 
who really has to say something, is prepared to 
starve, it’s, starving, meaning having very 
little to eat, is not the worst thing. But modern 
poverty, and that is what a writer would have 
to face, as well as starving, is very unpleasant, 
I mean, I think in the world we live in poverty 
has become much more unpleasant than it was, 
because .°. . 

MUGGERIDGE: It’s ironical . . . 

CONNOLLY : —there’s a social feeling of lack of 
status and gloom, you know, about it all. 
MUGGERIDGE: I see exactly what you mean. Of 


that’s another horrible word, ‘creative’, I’m 
sorry. 

CONNOLLY: Well, it can get you down, I think, 
because you have to live in very unlovely 
surroundings, and again Dante probably 
didn’t care whether he looked out on a block of 
slums or not, but many writers do, I think, and 
I sympathise very much with sort of John 
Osborne’s “Look Back in Anger” world where 
the general squalor of the surrounding is an 
excuse for them not being able to write. 
MUGGERIDGE: But an invalid excuse—ulti- 
mately. 

CONNOLLY: Well, if he was a real genius he 
wouldn’t mind, but, you know, you can kill 
genius as much as you can kill talent, its not... 
MUGGERIDGE: What is a genius? 

CONNOLLY: A genius is somebody who has the 
gift we call talent, for writers, raised to the 
point at which it’s instinctive and natural and 
seems to obey no rules although the rules are 
really the same as those for talent but the 
thing runs through so fast that they’re invisible, 
d’you see. 

MUGGERIDGE: I see. And would you say. . . 
CONNOLLY: Inspiration is talent raised to the 
point at which it simply incandesces, fuses into 
something without you being conscious of the 
heat applied to it. 

MUGGERIDGE: I see exactly what you mean. Do 
you think that there have been any geniuses in 
our time, in that sense? 

CONNOLLY: Oh yes, I think so, it’s very hard 
with contemporaries to say what is a genius and 
what is a person who has taken such immense 
trouble over their talent that they have raised it 
almost to the point of genius, but I would say 
Picasso is a genius whom everybody will admit, 
Stravinsky another, I think Auden another. 
MUGGERIDGE: You would rate..., you would 
put as a genius... 

CONNOLLY: Auden yes, he’s just that much 
different from a person of talent, even if you 
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course, it’s an ironical fact because we, our 
society boasts that it’s abolished poverty, but 
your point is that, in fact, it makes poverty 
more unendurable than it was before. 
CONNOLLY: Yes, less poor, but more drab and, 
er, I may be wrong, I mean you see the very 
poor French painters, like the Impressionists, 
could always buy a beefsteak and roast it, that 
was cheap, but what they couldn’t buy was 
running water in the bathroom or something, 
but they got the basic necessities very cheap, 
and we, I think, have got a sort of squalor 
about poverty, in spite of its relatively high 
income of the... 

MUGGERIDGE: So that it’s really a worse 
impediment to the exercise of creative fallities— 
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don’t like what he writes, it’s done in this 
fantastic way, you can’t see how he’s done it, 
you know, and Dylan Thomas another, 
Elliot of course, Edith Sitwell I would say 
certainly, but I don’t hand it out to many more 
people than that. 

MUGGERIDGE: Of course, those judgments, as 
we know from the past, are liable to be wrong, 
aren’t they ? 

CONNOLLY: I don’t think my judgment is 
wrong, no, I don’t care about the past, I’m 
sure I’m right. 

MUGGERIDGE: I wasn’t saying your judgment, 
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palettes of leaves. For the first scene o: two J 
found the steepness of the rake distracting— 
actors would need at the least a Stem Christie 
to change course, one felt—but soon the set began 
to reveal its remarkable possibilities. For scene 
changes, patterns could be projected on to the 
ground; the grille of an iron gate in a court- 
yard, the dappled pattern of sunlight through the 
leaves of the forest. Superb groupings could be 
formed without any blatant use of ‘levels.’ And 
characters could converse lying flat on their 
backs—which (quite apart from its theatrical 
novelty) is precisely what one does in a forest 
glade. By the end of the evening I was in no 
doubt that, from Epping to the Schwarzwald, this 
was the knoll where I would pitch my ideal 
picnic. And what better definition could there 
be of Arden? 

Michael Elliot’s direction is crisp and intel- 
ligent. He knows precisely the pulse of Shake- 
speare’s changing perspectives, and he adds one 
particularly telling touch: he stages the implied 
hunt which leads up to Jaques’s question, ‘Which 
is he that killed the deer?’ In the excitement of 
the chase these courtly foresters show a streak 
of savagery which is out of keeping with the spirit 
of Arden. With a shudder one’s mind is jerked 
back to the obscene ferocity with which Michael 
Elliot’s court ladies had cheered on the wrestlers, 
and to Jaques’s earlier complaint that the nobles 
in the forest are just as much usurpers and 
tyrants 

To fright the animals and to kill them up 

In their assigned and native dwelling-place 
as is the wicked Duke to drive them into hiding 
in the forest. Yet Elliot, like Shakespeare, is not 
wholly on melancholy Jaques’s side. For he has 
directed Vanessa Redgrave as Rosalind. 


Her performance is a triumph. For the first 
few scenes it looked as if she was going to seem 
gawky in the part, but I suspect she intended it. 
Her Rosalind, very properly, is mewed up in 
court clothes. As soon as she gets into the forest 
she expands, throws her arms wide to the air, 
and frolics up and down Negri’s hill like one of 
shepherd Corin’s long-legged lambs. Between 
leaps she pants out Rosalind’s euphuistic conceits 
with all the excitement of someone who has just 
found that she too can play the game of fashion- 
able wit. In every way the forest of Arden is a 
place of discovery for her. Once or twice my tight 
English soul winced at her exuberance because, 
methought, the lady did protest too much. But, in 
fact, the lines cry out for this interpretation rather 
than for the usual more lady-like version. Miss 
Redgrave has done that most alarming and 
admirable thing—she has thrown herself so fully 
into her role that, if it goes wrong, she will 
merely look foolish. It goes right. Max Adrian 
plays Jaques with the calmest precision, and if 
Ian Bannen’s Orlando seems palely romantic 
beside Miss Redgrave, that is partly Orlando’s 
fault. The tree-spoiler is a conventional wooer, 
unworthy of the girl. 

Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s Hung You In 
The Closet And I'm Feelin’ So Sad, hereinafter 
referred to as ‘the play,’ is a huge Freudian joke. 
Albert Edward Robinson Rosepettle IV is a frail 
young man who is doted on, and kept in confine- 
ment, by Mamma. To occupy him he has a 
‘fantastic’ collection of stamps and a ‘fabulous’ 
collection of coins; as friends, he has a trunkful 
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of books. Mamma murdered Dad years ago; she 
now keeps him in the closet beside her bed. In 
the final scene a young girl, whom Robinson has 
been watching through a home-made telescope, 
makes her way into the apartment and tries to 
seduce him on Mamma’s sacred bed. During the 
operation Dad falls out of the closet on top of 
her; ‘Who the hell is this?’ she asks angrily and 
continues to undress. In terror, Robinson suffo- 
cates her. Mamma returns (she has been kicking 
sand in the faces of lovers on the beach) and goes 
into her bedroom. Storming out again, she 


Cinema 





announces that she has just stepped on Dad and 
kas lain down on a girl, who seems to have 
stopped breathing and who is covered from head 
to foot in the fabulous collection of stamps, coins 
and books. ‘I ask you, Robinson,’ she says. ‘As 
a mother to a son, I ask you. What is the meaning 
of this?’ Curtain. 

The play lacks a dramatic backbone, but much 
of it is very funny; its author, Arthur Kopit, a 
young Harvard graduate, has written it with great 
literary relish. Stella Adler, of Group Theatre 
fame, plays Mamma with a wry detachment. 


Manifesto 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


A Bout de Souffle and 
© Let My People Go. 
(Academy.) — Moder- 
ato Cantabile. (Paris- 
Pullman.) — Parrish. 
(Warner.) 
A BEWILDERING amount 
of the French new wave 
is known to homebound 
filmgoers only by hear- 
say. About the movement 
so much has been writ- 
ten, rumoured, argued, 
gossiped and shouted from the roof-tops (as if it 
were a single wave of talent, opinion and style, 
instead of individual directors of very varied 
capacity) that one feels overfamiliar, wary. 

At first it was all excitement, exhilaration— 
‘bliss was it in that dawn to be alive’; and in 
France itself, among the young film-makers given 
their quite extraordinary chances—imagine it 
happening here!—it must really have seemed so. 
The tired old pundits, the weary eyesight, the 
smooth, outworn techniques that no longer 
aroused a response, the reliance on script, story 
and the stock handling of time and place, all 
seemed left behind for ever. But by now there is 
the inevitable reaction, and the gloomy realisation 
that most of the new directors started off with a 
bang and haven't been able to keep it up since; 
and that their great limitation is narrowness— 
narrowness of subject, of attitude, of feeling, of 
character. I know that subject isn’t everything, 
in fact cinematically isn’t particularly the point; 
but we are human and therefore tirable, and we 
tire of the narrowness of the nouvelle vague. 

And when the films themselves come filtering 
through to us at last, often it is too late for their 
original punch to be effective. Take A Bout de 
Souffle (Breathless) (X certificate) that turns up 
now, two years too late to knock us sideways with 
astonishment and already (so barnacled is it with 
its imitators’ mannerisms) a kind of historical 
document, all prophecies, typicalities, moments 
and attitudes to be spotted, techniques that have 
since been seized upon. This is sad because it was 
a break-through, something wholly new and 
exciting in its day. The Academy advertisement 
isn’t even exaggerating when it calls it ‘the most 
eagerly awaited new film of the Nouvelle Vague’; 
but the climate of surprise has gone and the fresh, 
gaping audience it was made for has grown spoilt, 
even in these two years. Sight and Sound has 
called it ‘the group's intellectual manifesto’ and 


it is a kind of joint effort of the three best-known 
members of the Cahiers du Cinéma group: Jean- 
Luc Godard directs, Frangois Truffaut (Les 400 
Coups, Shoot the Pianist) writes the screenplay, 
Chabrol (Les Cousins) is technical supervisor. 

Its actors are two who in personality are 
typical of the new films: Jean-Paul Belmondo, 
whose face can change in the most extraordinary 
way from saint to spiv just by a flickering change 
of expression or the donning or doffing of a hat, 
and Jean Seberg, who seems to embody all 
European dreams about American girls, with her 
cropped boy’s hair and air of superlative clean- 
liness, her rather sad chirpiness, her bad French 
accent. Together they act out a situation in which 
a thief, having killed a policeman, is on the run 
with an American student-journalist who is 
trying to work out whether and why and how 
much she loves him. The situation is developed 
mostly in long conversations between the pair of 
them, which are a marvel of director’s ingenuity 
in keeping everything constantly alive and in 
movement, growing, exploring, enhancing what 
is said, interesting us in the narrow space and the 
everlastingly expressive faces; and a marvel of 
script-writer’s cunning in making the dialogue say 
so much in such an apparently superficial way, 
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always illuminating the dilemma of lovers who 
don’t quite love or trust or give enough, and end 
in betrayal. Godard’s direction is most exciting, 
even if, as I said, much of the original excite- 
ment engendered by its complete newness two 
years ago has necessarily gone; it still keeps one 
on edge, in a heightened state of visual aware- 
ness, and gives the impression of improvising 
from feeling to feeling, groping and listening 
to life with a sort of visual stethoscope—heart- 
less in the cbvious sense that it lacks tenderness, 
but not cold. It now looks like a prototype, the 
most impressive of the fashion-setters, that has 
suffered from what has come since, but is not 
ultimately diminished by it. With it in the pro- 
gramme is Let My People Go, a short documen- 
tary on apartheid which enlarges our understand- 
ing of the people who suffer in South Africa— 
where, ironically, the white faces often look the 
unhappiest. 

Belmondo appears again in Peter Brook's 
Moderato Cantabile (clumsily rechristened Seven 
days .. . seven nights .. .) (‘A’ certificate), a 
festival film of somewhat self-conscious distinc- 
tion, widely proclaimed a bore but to me 
strangely attractive in its slow, mysterious and 
cryptically mannered way. The setting is a small 
town on the Gironde. The script, by Mar- 
guerite Duras, is a dubious asset; but Jeanne 
Moreau’s performance is a fine edgy one, and 
Belmondo’s presence, so different from A Bout 
de Souffle that you would hardly think it the 
same face, broods over the action like the river 
itself. The film starts with a murder during a 
small boy’s music lesson and carries on in similar 
fashion with contrast, paradox and one or two 
piercingly memorable moments. 

And for anyone who wants a day off from 
festival-level films there is the best piece of 
nonsense for months, Parrish (director: Delmer 
Daves; ‘A’ certificate), the rural-folksy family 
saga to end them all, about love and ambition in 
a tobacco valley heavily overgrown with suke- 
bind. With Troy Donahue, Claudette Colbert, 
Karl Malden. 


Fire Crackers 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Tue fifth and last of the 
Kirov Ballet’s Covent 
Garden programmes was 
modestly called ‘Gala’ 
and it exploded last week 
like a series of coloured 
rockets, only broken by 
the fizzle of a few 
dampened squibs. It was, 
of course, crassly per- 
verse of the company not 
to give the very things 
that sounded most in- 
triguing in the preliminary announcements— 
Fokine’s Chopiniana and Igor Belsky’s new ballet 
to the first movement of Shostakovich’s ‘Lenin- 
grad’ Symphony. Here would have been the 
chance to see the original draft of Les Sylphides 
and to assess the latest in Soviet choreography. 
On paper the ‘Leningrad’ ballet sounds like any 
of Massine’s more portentous, quasi-symbolic 





soul-searchings of the Thirties, but in the theatre 

. who can tell? Now we shall probably never 
know. Yet they are taking it, together with 
Belsky’s Coast of Hope and Grigorovich’s 
Legend of Love, to New York in the autumn. 
They seem to have been badly advised over what 


~the London ballet public would most want to see. 


Meanwhile let us be grateful for large mercies. 

The only collector's item in the new pro- 
gramme was the scene of the Kingdom of the 
Shades from Petipa’s La Bayadeére, created in 
1877. In Russia this fragment has been Zealously 
guarded as an example of Petipa at his best. 
Originally it was part of a densely involved nar- 
rative ballet about an Indian temple-dancer, and 
a version of the complete ballet is said to be still 
given in Russia. But in the episode seen at 
Covent Garden the story has disappeared. In 
this form, all passion spent and danced against 
black curtains with dancers emerging down a 
ramp one by one in stately procession of 
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arabesques, it might be passed off as the latest 
Balanchine work for New York City Ballet, and 
no one would, or even could, be any the wiser. 
The choreography is wonderfully inventive and 
disconcertingly modern—sometimes a thought 
too much so, for I refuse to believe that the male 
dancer’s series of spinning jumps punctuated by 
double air-turns are authentic 1877. But as a 
whole, from its impudently meretricious Minkus 
music to the icily sweet formality of its dance 
patterns, it is a gem. Brilliantly danced,, it did 
much to explain the Soviet reputation of its 
ballerina Olga Moiseyeva, even though the most 
telling and expressive dancing came from Lud- 
milla Alexeyeva and Inna Korneyeva. 


The second part of the gala opened with some 
startling excerpts from Vasily Vainonen’s version 
of The Nutcracker. However much I sometimes 
deplore the Soviet attitude to nineteenth-century 
choreography, this entirely new reworking of 
the Tchaikovsky Valse des Fleurs and Grand 
Pas de Deux (which is now a pas de six) is so 
much more exhilarating than the original 
that preservation of the old Ivanov choreography 
becomes an act of blinkered puritanism. Irina 
Kolpakova, admirably and literally thrown about 
by her five cavaliers, made an athletically grace- 
ful Sugar Plum Fairy. The rest of this section 
consisted of ‘choreographic miniatures, mostly 
by Leonid Jacobson, a crisp performance by 
Xenia Ter-Stepanova and Alexandre Pavlovsky 
of the pas. de deux from The Flames of Paris, 
and Olga Moiseyeva dancing The Dying Swan 
in the grand mannerism. 


The programme ended with a scene from Boris 


Fenster’s Taras Bulba. After all the classical 
restraint and nobility characteristic of the season, 
this Cossack excursion with more than thirty men 
popping across the stage like fire crackers, 
hurtling through the air, and spinning with heroic 
grace, made a startling effect. Sokolov, Soloviev, 
Korneyev and Livshitz led these end-of-term 
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revels with superb gusto, but the whole company 
played their part. Afterwards the audience went 
slightly, yet understandably, mad, cheering the 
Kirov dancers for ‘over thirty-five fantastic 
minutes. You can, if you like, put it down to 
hysteria; but it is the sort of hysteria that only 
the Russians can inspire in the ballet audience. 


Spot the Difference 


By PETER 





Way not a special panel game 
for the Pilkington Committee, 
to be called Spot the Differ- 
ence? For with the new regime 
in Shepherd’s Bush apparently 
determined to play ITV’s game 
by competing on the same 
ground—which is to say ground 
of the latter’s determining—the pattern of 
programmes is ossifying fast into similarity: 
quality equated with minority, and usually placed 
either early or late in the evening, and the 
emphasis broad and wide at peak hours with, as 
a result, less concern about quality. 

Not surprisingly ITV is winning—they can 
even permit themselves the luxury of more and 
more varied home-produced peak-hour products, 
knowing that the BBC’s mentality is unfitted for 
this particular game, and that the Corporation is 
likely to react by throwing into the breach a 
revival of an old costume play, That Lady, as it 
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did last Sunday, or by giving over most of Sun- 
day evening to the tripe of Pandora ana the 
Flying Dutchman, product of some film deal 
about which the Corporation's business people 
doubtless feel rather smug. 

Last Monday evening indicated the balance. 
Each side produced two hours of filmed Ameri- 
cana—one fifty-minute Western each, and two 
other half-hours each, none of it very striking. In 
fact nobody could claim that Des and Crunch, 
which BBC offered as the first item, was in any 
way superior buying to Saber of London with 
which ITV hastened one’s desire to go to bed. 
The former is a new BBC series in which Forrest 
Tucker is skipper of a small boat involved in 
adventures off the Florida coast—the kind. of 
low-budget quickie in which the production ‘is 
so careless that a back-projected sea heaves while 
not a strand is dislodged of the long hair of the 
girl standing in a studio boat. How disdainful 
BBC used to be when ITV showed this sort of 
thing. Granada’s Coronation Street on the same 
evening seemed to consist of four houses—one 
a public, where the barmaid was having trouble 
with a rude landlord, another a draper’s shop 
where the sententious proprietor was making his 
woman assistant do all the work, a third where a 
gossipy virago never opened her: front door but 
to trouble, and a fourth where a youth practised 
his guitar and-a young girl befriended a runaway 
from an approved school. Having heard enthus- 
iastic reports, I was rather disappointed. The 
aim is plainly to catch audience interest by 
making people identify themselves more than is 
usual with the characters of the fiction, and I 
dare say it is all real enough, though the -be- 
haviour of the landlord may well have strained 
the credulity of the drinking classes. The dialogue 
was nicely heightened (‘Shall we partake of the 
herb?’ says the draper, suggesting tea), but the 
four little dramas simmered without giving any 
sense of coming up to the boil, and if one doesn’t 
care by the end of the programme, it is even 
harder to care again next week. 

ATV’s new slice-of-life serial goes into Big 
Store territory with Harpers (of Bazaar fame?). 
Written by Owen Holder, last week’s episode 
made a crude and rather irritating stab at the 
colour-bar problem by introducing a coloured 
girl assistant to Harpers for the first time ever. 
And oh, what misunderstandings, and what sym- 
pathetic white girl assistants, and what a stuffy 
manageress, and what an insulting memsahib 
who provoked the final explosion! But then 
Harpers is apparently the kind of store where a 
junior accosts an assistant manager in the can- 
teen and asks him for the loan of a quid until 
Friday. It could never happen in Harrods. 
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Byron and the Byron-Makers 


By JOHN BAYLEY 


('s Byron’s poetry be judged solely on its 
own merits? Two critical books, good ones, 
have lately tried to have it so, and their authors 
and reviewers have implied that the endless tittle- 
tattle about His Lordship might with advantage 
be closed down at last, so that we can see his 
real achievement for what it is. Let us dismiss the 


, inexhaustible confusion of his life and accept 


Mallarmé’s verdict on the tomb of a poet: ‘Tel 
qu'en lui-méme enfin L’éternité le change.’ But 
eternity is baffled by Byron; his invincible world- 
liness defeats all its efforts. He is the most re- 
markable example of a poet whose work is never 
extruded into perfection, congealed into art, but 
trapped in fleshy corruptible matter, the juices 
of every day—‘blood, bone, marrow, passion, 
feeling.’ His finest words remain, as it were, the 
victims of his physical presence. In his bad poetry 
it is only the words that are unreal, not the 
energy or the feeling, and in his best—as also 
in his letters and his two marvellous fragments 
of diary—we are spellbound by the actual sensa- 
tion of being Byron, involved in rhymes as in 
stomach-aches, soda-water, huge doses of mag- 
nesia, six biscuits a day followed by orgies of 
steak, riding, swimming, sitting alone, having 
Marianna or the housemaid on the sofa or under 
the table. 
A book, friend, single lady, or a glass 
Of claret, sandwich, or an appetite . . . 

Imagination never comes between us, as it does 
with every other Romantic poet. His wine, as 
Byron once observed of some ungrateful guests, 
‘is still reeking on our rascally lips.’ 

And since his poetry cannot be extracted from 
this flux of worldliness we must immerse our- 
selves in toth together. In, say, Emily Bronté’s 
poems, which were much influenced by the Byron 
mythology, we feel that the life situation from 
which they may spring no longer matters. The 
‘fifteen wild decembers’ are not tied te some 
specific event; eternity has indeed changed such 
a poem into what it really is. But all Byron’s 
poems demand to be reunited to their context. 
His passion, as he always said, was for ‘realities,’ 
which would keep coming in: the realities which 
link the “‘Thyrza’ poems to John Edleston, the 
chorister at King’s College to whom Byron was 
so devoted, or Ianthe to Lady Oxford’s daughter, 
or the last poem of all to Loukas. ‘There be none 
of Beauty’s daughters with a magic like thee’ 
was about a man, not a girl, and with Byron this 
matters: the poem’s imperfection is given flesh 
and blood by the fact (and perfection, as Byron 
might have said, was not his forte). 

More important still, our appreciation of his 
most striking poems must always be influenced 
by the way in which we feel that he behaved. 
In the ‘Lines on hearing that Lady Byron was ill’ 
we are listening to him defending himself with 
all the frantic relish and one-sidedness of a man 
deeply affronted and hurt. The relish and the 
caddish rhetoric (‘the moral Clytemnestra of thy 
lord,’ and so on) co-exist with agonised feeling. 


The moving stanzas in Don Juan on watching the 
loved one asleep must be related to his well- 
known preference for a quick tumble and his 
hatred of domesticity and double beds. And yet 
he makes us feel that this glitter of inconsisten- 
cies, this mixture of crude impulse and tender 
idea, is the very stuff of life: ‘blood, imagination, 
intellect, running together-—the famous ideal fits 


Byron far better than Yeats. By burying himself, . 


as it were, in imperfections both of the life and of 
the work, he makes us feel that life and poetry 
have never been more triumphantly identified, 
perhaps never will be. 

It seems worth making this point at some 
length, because a really good book which threads 
its way among the intricacies of the life, and both 
clarifies and adds to the grotesquely involved 
material, surely reveals far more about Byron as 
a poet than does any amount of technical discus- 
sion of his poetry. And The Late Lord Byron* 
is such a book. Together with Marchand’s big 
biography and Quennell’s Self-Portrait, it should 
become a definitive study and work of reference. 
The first Byronist to have had full use of the 
Lovelace papers, Mrs. Langley Moore has had 
the excellent idea of beginning her narrative at 
Byron’s death; of showing how the legends 
began to be fabricated as soon as the news 
arrived from Missolonghi; how the. executors 
agreed on the burning of the memoirs—the un- 
fortunate Moore, to whom Byron had presented 
them, generously agreed to give them up though 
he got precious little credit for it later from Lady 
Byron and the implacable Hobhouse; and how 
the early biographers, Dallas, Medwin, and the 
rest, wrangled with the self-appointed guardians 
of the sacred flame, and were blocked off, de- 
nounced in counter-publications, or driven to 
near-blackmail. Unlike Yeats, Byron was too 
busy living to create his own legend, but there 
were plenty at hand to create it for him. 

What a set they were, the early shareholders in 
the legend, and as Mrs. Langley Moore says, 
‘all were alike in that their recollections of Byron 
were contrived to heighten their own stature.’ 
Byron had a remarkable knack of making others 
see a distorted image not only of him but of 
themselves, and the result is a charade of more 
than Proustian relativity. Trelawny is notoriously 
the most unreliable witness; Parry, the naval 
petty officer who was with Byron when he died, 
probably the most accurate. Count Pietro Gamba, 
Countess Guiccioli’s brother, is by far the nicest 
and most disinterested: he actually seems more 
absorbed in the outcome of the Greek struggle 
than in Byron himself. Lady Blessington and 
Kennedy, the chaplain who tried to convert 
Byron in Cephalonia, give us the beSt impres- 
sion of his conversation; John Galt, a dour and 
class-conscious Lowland Scot, a comical account 
of Byron’s tenacious sense of aristocracy. Hob- 
house, scrupulous, intensely English, universally 





*THe Late Lorp Byron. By Doris Langley 
Moore. (Murray, 42s.) 
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disapprobatory, guards the horned gate iike a 
bulldog, but even he can be set barking wildly 
by a teasing voice from beyond the grave. When 
the Dallases managed to put out a Paris edition 
of the Jetters, it was seen that Byron occasionally 
found Hobhouse’s company tedious during their 
Greek expedition in 1810, and Moore in his 
biography commented that solitude and lonely 
musings were, of course, a balm to the poet. 
Hobhouse furiously underlined the passage and 
exploded: 

On what authority does Tom say this? He 
has not the remotest grasp of the real reason 
which induced Lord B to prefer having no 
Englishman immediately near him. 

The ‘real reason, if such it was, is pretty 
familiar to us today. The Lovelace papers throw 
some new light on the endlessly vexed question 
of the separation, and though the new evidence 
is not sensational it does reveal just how sinister 
a part was played by Lady Caroline Lamb. That 
impossible woman, ‘the beast,’ as her relations 
called her, poor Annabella herself, and Byron's 
half-sister Augusta Leigh, form a triangle of 
personalities worthy of Henry James, with Lady 
Melbourne in the background like a Madame 
Merle or a Madame de Merteuil. When Anna- 
bella left Byron, driven by the sheer bloody- 
mindedness with which her husband had re- 
venged himself on her innocent priggishness, but 
obviously already committed to the habit of a 
martyred domestic affection and quite prepared 
to return, Caroline lost no time in revealing to 
her by letter the ‘ghastly secret’ of his incest with 
Augusta, and—when that did not quite do the 
trick—the facts about his homosexual past. 


Byron, the most indiscreet of men and quite 
lacking in any ordinary prudence and refinement, 
was none the less—Mrs. Langley Moore shrewdly 
surmises—liable to tell the truth about facts if 
not about emotions, and he had already assured 
Augusta that nothing he had done in England 
(i.e. outside the Turkish dominions) could put 
him in danger of the law. But Caroline’s meddling 
set in motion a tragically though ludicrously 
inexorable machine of intrigue. After what must 
have been a High Victorian interview with the 
injured wife, Lord Holland could only suppose 
that her husband had visited some strangely 
abnormal sexual practice upon her, and thus a 
third unmentionable charge was levelled at the 
monster. Annabella also brought herself to say 
that ‘his conversation has turned on images of 
the most indelicate nature,’ and to give those 
more specific details which Henry James was 
afterwards to read in the Lovelace papers and 
pronounce ‘nauseating, perhaps, but how quite 
inexpressibly significant!’ Byron’s bounding and 
often scatological sense of humour vis-d-vis two 
humourless ladies (Augusta, ‘the Goose,’ must 
have had plenty in her kind, silly way and that 
was why he was so fond of her) probably caused 
much of the trouble. He was forced out of 
England for peccadilloes almost boringly normal 
in any public schoolboy, and a public schoolboy 
he had always to a very large extent remained— 
much of his verse smacks of the liveliness of 
the school magazine. Betrayed by the onrush 
of indignation on her behalf, Annabella took 
refuge in ‘the policy of silence,’ and Caroline 
indulged in an orgy of dramatised repentance. 
All they had alleged was no doubt true, but, the 
reader today feels inclined to ask, what of it? 
Yet without the tragic farce of the separation 
we should probably never have had Don Juan 
and the third canto of Childe Harold. 

‘To himself, in the end, eternity has changed 
him.’ Alas, it will never be true. Mrs. Langley 
Moore is an admirable biographer. but she 
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admits herself to be entirely pro-Byron, and she 
feels that her new evidence and her demonstra- 
tion of the unreliability of the early biographers 
will go a long way towards exonerating him. But 
from what? From himself? He is too much alive 
to need a summing-up. Shakespeare is dead but 
his works live, and that is quite satisfactory, but 
the macabre fascination we feel about Byron’s 
death shows our incredulity that such a man can 
be physically extinguished. ‘Jmplora eterna 
quiete’ was an epitaph that once appealed to him. 
But for us he will be buried eternally up to the 
neck in life, struggling without end in what. is 
heroically and vitally commonplace. 


The Other Germans 


The German Opposition to Hitler. By Hans 
Rothfels. (Oswald Wolff, 18s.) 


PROFESSOR ROTHFELS is one of the most eminent 
living German historians. His scholarship, his 
German patriotism and his sense of the past 
achievements of the German people—he has 
done important work both on Bismarck and on 
the history of East Prussia—have made him a 
German historian in the great tradition. It must 
have been particularly tragic for him when he 
was forced by Hitler’s policies to go into exile 
in the United States. On his return to Germany 
after the war, he began to study the history of 
the opposition to Hitler, in order to discover some 
redeeming feature in the horror of the previous 
fifteen years. The present book sums up his 
investigations in this field. It is a translation of 
one which appeared in Germany in 1958, and 
is an expanded version of a lecture given in 
America ten years earlier. 

In Professor Rothfels’s view, it was the resis- 
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tance to Hitler that linked Germany to the 
common experience of Europe during the war 
years, and it was the Resistance that provided 
some sort of atonement for the crimes committed 
in the name of the German people. As Carl 
Goerdeler, the political leader of the July 
20 conspiracy, wrote on the eve of his 
execution, ‘I ask the world to accept our martyr- 
dom as penance for the German people.’ Accord- 
ingly, this short book aims at showing that the 
opposition to Hitler was not just the work of a 
group of disillusioned officers or reactionary 
generals who wanted to restore a traditional, 
conservative Germany, but rather an attempt, 
more broadly based than has been generally sup- 
posed, at a moral and social revolution. 

Professor Rothfels’s careful analysis of the 
various types of resistance and of the various 
currents of political thought in the opposition 
certainly disposes of the suggestion that the plot 
against Hitler was merely the expression of the 
bitter disappointment of the officer caste faced 
with a lost war. On the other hand, it is hard to 
find any very consistent view among the con- 
spirators about what the future of Germany and 
Europe would be like. Some of them were legiti- 
mists, with a pathetic hope that Prince Louis 
Ferdinand of Hohenzollern would find favour 
with the Allies because ‘he was in particular 
favour with Queen Mary.’ Others were half- 
mystically, half-realistically preaching reconcilia- 
tion with the Slavs, and believed, as Adam von 
Trott wrote, in the possibility 

of fraternisation between the Russian and the 
German people, though not between their 
present governments. Both peoples have broken 
with the bourgeois way of thought, both have 
suffered deeply, both desire a radical solution 
of social questions extending beyond national 
frontiers, both are in the process of returning 
to the religious, though not the ecclesiastical, 
traditions of Christianity. 

However, the resisters were, in any case, never 
anywhere near being in a position to implement 
any programme, even if they had had one; and, 
indeed, the group which thought most deeply 
about political and social problems, Helmuth von 
Moltke and his friends at Kreisau, were reluctant 
to use force or to join in the conspiracy, which, 
but for an unbelievable series of accidents, might 
well have succeeded. Professor Rothfels believes 
that it was largely the Allies’ fault that the 
opposition to Hitler was not more effective. By 
sacrificing Czechoslovakia rather than going to 
war in 1938, Britain and France, in this view, 
prevented a plot by the generals (admittedly not 
very well worked out) from being put into opera- 
tion. During the war the Allies, by their insistence 
on unconditional surrender, deprived the opposi- 
tion to Hitler of one of its greatest possibilities 
of winning popular support. Yet Allied policy 
was perhaps not as foolish as Professor Rothfels 
makes out. In 1943 or 1944, it was by no means 
clear what the opposition to Hitler consisted of; 
and, even with our present knowledge, it can be 
argued that a government which might have in- 
cluded such dubious figures as Helldorf and 
Popitz, and whose leader, Goerdeler, was still 
hoping in 1943 for the retention of Austria and 
the Sudetenland as well as the acquisition of the 
South Tyrol, could well have proved embarrass- 
ing to the Allies. 

Yet the story remains impressive; and Professor 
Rothfels’s reflections on it are interesting, pro- 
vocative and occasionally profound. At a moment 
when the Eichmann trial has reminded us how 
far the perversion of Germany by Hitler went, 
it is as well to recall the nobility and courage of 
Hitler’s German opponents. 

JAMES JOLL 
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Silly Willie 


The Life of Crown Prince William. By Klaus W, 
Jonas. Translated by Charles W. Bangert, 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 32s.) 


Tus biography of the notorious ‘Little Willie’ 
with its faintly snobbish flavour of high society, 
its ‘Auwis’ and ‘Muckis’ and ‘Puppis,’ its tantalis- 
ingly fragmentary glimpses of amorous abandon, 
and its full quota of nostalgic and at the same 
time nauseating photographs, should be a roar- 
ing success in the lending libraries. On any other 
level, it would be a mistake to take it too 
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‘seriously, though its shallow tone and political 


innocence are probably the measure of its hero. 

Why was it, then, that so many people re- 
putedly politically sagacious—Stresemann and 
Briining, for example—‘all had a very high 
opinion of the Crown Prince’? Why did Lord 
Rothermere prociaim in the Daily Mail that 
‘Hindenburg and the Crown Prince, along with 
Herr Hitler . . . will go down in history as the 
founders of the new Germany’? The answer can 
only be that men otherwise moderately reason- 
able are knocked sideways by royalty. If it were 
only his numerous liaisons which made Crown 
Prince William’s ‘already damaged reputation 
completely ridiculous, as a confidential report 
stated in 1929, it would not be so bad. Unfortu- 
nately, his political actions were more ridiculous 
still. ‘Clever’ he was, if most accounts are to be 
believed—just clever enough to do everything 
wrong and nothing wrong by halves, and at the 
same time so inconsequential in his acts and 
utterances that he always had an alibi. 

Even before 1914 his propensity to express his 
views ‘in open telegrams which could be read 
by all intermediate stations of the post office’ 
had earned him the reputation of a ‘monstrous 
idiot.’ During the war his notorious amours in 
occupied France, and his frequent appearances 
in his extravagant white uniform, ‘surrounded 
by his Indian whippets,’ were a gratuitous insult 
to soldiers in the trenches. After the war, when 
he returned to Germany as a ‘private citizen,’ 
he could not resist meddling in politics, the cul- 
mination of which seemed to be his scatter- 
brained idea of standing as a candidate for the 
Chancellorship against Hindenburg in 1932. But 
when this absurd project fell through, the Crown 
Prince showed his ability to overtrump his own 
ace by issuing a public statement of his intention 
to vote for Hitler. Not much later he was pranc- 
ing about in what subsequently he was regretfully 
to call those ‘ “funny pants,” the brown ones.’ 

Mr. Jonas brushes aside the Crown Prince’s 
Nazi phase as though it were a minor indiscre- 
tion committed (like so many other of Little 
Willie’s indiscretions) in a moment of oblivious 
abandon. It is also part of his case that the 
prince’s potentialities were ruined by his exile on 
the island of Weiringen; ‘the happy, active, smart 
officer of the hussars’ returned to Germany ‘a 
dull, unpleasant man who sought forgetfulness 
in alcohol.’ But although Stresemann may have 
been right in adducing the examples of Edward 
VII and Frederick the Great as evidence that one 
should ‘never judge a future monarch by his time 
as a crown prince,’ one cannot but feel that the 
closer parallel in this case might have been 
Edward VIII. What is astounding (or perhaps 
not so very astounding) after all this is to see him 
turning up as a key figure in the German opposi- 
tion to Hitler—the Frederician deus ex machina 
who was to assume supreme command of the 
Wehrmacht, issue a proclamation (the text sur- 
vives) to the German people, and then ‘secure an 
honourable peace, acceptable to other nations 
as well.’ 
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There is no mystery about Little Willie, and 
when we have probed his biography we find only 
an empty husk. What is incredible is that so many 
people took him and his pretensions seriously 
and that the empty, spendthrift society through 
which he drank and whored his way, existed— 
and perhaps still exists—as a fact, untouched by 
Marne, the hunger of 
inflation, the misery of the great slump, and even 
the German collapse of 1945. There is no need 
to waste sympathy on Crown Prince William, and 
the last word was said by General de Lattre de 
Tassigny when, in 1945, Little Willie went to 
complain (in the plural of majesty) that ‘we have 
lost all our acceptable dwelling places.’ “You 
have lost above all,’ retorted the General, 

the sense of dignity. After the collapse of your 
country, at the age of sixty-five years, the father 
of six children, you have no other interest than 
for your own comfort, the house of your idle 
hours, the woman of your own pleasures. You 
are to be pitied, monsieur, that is really all I 
have to say to you. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Nearest East 


The Emergence of Modern Turkey. By Bernard 
Lewis. (O.U.P., 48s.) 

Tue West’s ignorance of Turkey is an injustice 
to its sincerest flatterer. The prejudices of a 
thousand years of variously hot and cold war 
still obscure from us the now highly unusual 
respect for Western culture and institutions which 
Turks have had (or had forced on them) for the 
last 150 years. If the European traveller in Turkey 
is surprised to see today’s Turks wearing floppy 
tweed caps, as though from a scene in early 
René Clair, it is probably because he expects to 
see them, not in something more modern, but in 
fezzes. European historians have been gloomily 
fascinated by the fall of Byzantium, gratified by 
the decay of the Ottomans, but Professor Lewis's 
book is by far the most considerable recent 
attempt in English to bring the story up to date. 
He deals only briefly with the declining years of 
the Empire, and in much greater detail with the 
period from the first real impact of European 
ideas at the time of the French Revolution, 
through the Ottoman reforms and the Young 
Turks, to the vast upheaval of Atatiirk with its 
still-continuing effects. His finishing point, per- 
haps rightly for any historian not anxious to risk 
his reputation, is 1950 and the peaceful revolution 
of the first democratic elections. But this is not 
just a constitutional textbook: throughout, Pro- 
fessor Lewis insists on the intellectual relation- 
ship of Turkey to the West. 

Europeans should not simply assume that nine- 
teenth-century Turks didn’t read Montesquieu. 
In the emergence of a modern Anatolian Turkey 
from a Middle Eastern and Balkan empire, the 
intellectual relationship with Europe, as this book 
excellently shows, is one of two persistent and 
connected themes. In the first place, the dwindling 
of the social dynamic of Islam left an intellectual 
vacuum which in the end could be filled only 
from outside. Starting with an interest in Western 
military techniques after the first defeats by 
European armies, Ottoman thinkers became 
increasingly convinced that their own culture was 
inadequate. By the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, despairing radicals had come to assume that 
the answers to all their problems lay in the 
methods of the West—‘Civilisation means 
European civilisation.” Their natural allies were 
the army, traditionally the party of progress in 
an Islamic State, now a frustrated élite which had 
become a nursery for revolutionaries. 


Secondly, the West’s growing power and its 
encroachment on to Ottoman territory both 
helped to give the reformers the challenge they 
needed and reduced the impossible Ottoman 
Empire to a compact Turkish State soundly based 
in the Anatolian peninsula. In fact, 1918 was 
hardly a Turkish defeat: the clumsy, piecemeal 
occupation by the winners gave Turkey its first 
modern military victories and its newest heroes; 
the final take-over of the rest of the empire 
freed the new government from some expensive 
liabilities. It also put off thé revolution in the 
Middle East as a whole till the 1950s; smothered 
under Western-supported regimes, Egypt and 
Iraq had to develop a new generation of 
revolutionaries while Turkey was undergoing its 
most drastic reforms, In a country nominally 
defeated and abandoned by the West, Atatiirk 
could impose Western institutions and symbols, 
from laws to hats; in contrast to later Middle 
Eastern risorgimentos, Turkish nationalism took 
the form of westernisation. 

To some extent this contrast may make one 
wonder, at the point where Professor Lewis 
leaves off, what comes next? Brave in Korea, 
reassuring in NATO, in some ways the Turks 
are clearly out of step with their neighbours. 
Today the picture of steady political progress has 
been slightly complicated. After the coup of May 
27 last year, Turkey was plastered with posters 
showing the double portraits of General Giirsel 
and of Atatiirk as a young officer, to make it 
clear that the new regime was anxious only to 
get back to the ideals of the great revolution. But 
this can be a dangerous line; the cry that the 
revolution has been betrayed can go a long way 
in excusing reaction. At least in its reliance on 
the peasant vote, the Menderes Government was 
continuing Atatiirk’s policy of consolidating an 
Anatolian Turkey on a more national basis than 
the cosmopolitan cities of the west; this has come 
to a full stop with a military take-over loudly 
supported by the students of Istanbul. 

But in many ways Professor Lewis’s optimistic 
closing date was the right choice. What has hap- 
pened since 1950 does not affect what this book 
very clearly explains—that it has taken Turkey a 
long time to emerge. Today’s Turkey is based not 
just on the westernising revolution of the 1920s, 
but also on the nationalist revolution which had 
been going on for much longer. For any under- 
standing of this, this sympathetic book will prob- 
ably become indispensable; and it has excellent 
maps. 

WILLIAM PLOWDEN 


Sacred Monster 


Chateaubriand, By Friedrich Sieburg. (Allen 
and Unwin, 35s.) 


‘Wuo will remember me? Can you say, dear 
sister? A few old books that I shall leave behind, 
and that nobody reads, will provoke a little con- 
troversy after my departure; some people will 
say they're worthless, and as dead as myself; 
others will declare there’s something in the rub- 
bish; theyll close the book and go off to dine, 
dance, weep.’ 

The false humility and self-pity are transparent, 
but even a confession like this is rare from the 
man whom Stendhal called ‘the king of egoists.” 
The Vicomte Frangois-René de Chateaubriand 
spoke of ‘I and Napoleon, declared that le Génie 
du Christianisme had reopened the churches of 
France and was convinced that his essay ‘From 
Buonaparte to the Bourbons’ had set Louis XVIII 
on the throne of France. For our own time, ‘a 
few old books that nobody reads’ has proved 
only too true. He is the least approachable of 
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the great figures of the Romantic movement. The 
Mémoires d’Outre-tombe is a masterpiece, René 
— Everything bores me, I trail my boredom 
along with my days and spend my life yawning’ 
—is an historical curiosity as the forerunner of 
the Byronic hero, but Chateaubriand remains a 
man difficult to read for pleasure and impossible 
to sympathise with as a human being. 

It is Chateaubriand’s particular brand of 
egomania that is so repellent. ‘You can't 
imagine, he wrote, on the death of Pauline de 
Beaumont, ‘how much affection and respect my 
grief and my behaviour on this occasion have 
procured me.’ When Natalie de Noailles went 
insane for love of him, his comment was: ‘What 
a fate pursues me! Haven't I told you that every- 
one I have ever known and loved has gone mad, 
and that is how I shall end as well.’ At a read- 
ing of his dreadful tragedy Moise, he snatched 
the book from the actor’s hand to deliver the 
final pages himself. Chateaubriand seems to have 
been incapable of separating himself from his 
own romantic image, and apart from his love for 
his sister Lucile and for Juliette de Récamier 
rarely managed to break through to genuine feel- 
ing of any kind. 

At his most pathetic—in the persistent obstin- 
acy of his pursuit of political office; marshalling 
his mistresses to use their good influence on his 
behalf, indulging in childish outbursts of temper 
and injured vanity, making an ostentatious resig- 
nation—he is at least understandable as a human 
being. But if he is sympathetic in his pursuit 
of office, he is terrifying in possession of it. His 
career as foreign minister, though pleasing to 
Metternich and the Tsar, was ill-conceived as 
far as France was concerned and a disaster for 
his private ambitions. The war by which he 
restored to Spain a savage and tyrannical regime 
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seems to have been conducted fo flatter his own 
self-esteem: “The Spanish War is to my policy 
what René was to my literary output.’ The glory 
of France and the glory of Chateaubriand were 
inextricably intermingled. 

This is a point which Friedrich Sieburg makes 
well in his new biography, translated from the 
German by Violet M. Macdonald, which is excel- 
lent in its lucid analysis of the politics of the 
Restoration. The great weakness of the book, 
however, is that it does nothing to help us under- 
stand why Chateaubriand should have so little 
appeal for us as either a writer or a man. The 
political career is discussed with balance and 
good judgment, the basic view of the man is 
sound—‘He would have liked to combine all the 
advantages of a hermit’s life with those of fame 
and popularity, without burdening himself with 
the responsibilities of either-—but the literary 
work is given only the most cursory examination. 
The Mémoires d’Outre-tombe, are ‘looked upon 
even today as one of the peaks of French litera- 
ture, René is ‘undoubtedly a descendant of 
Werther, but also a forerunner of Benjamin Con- 
stant’s Adolphe.’ Les Natchez is ‘a great story.’ 

Sieburg is vague, too, about dates and places: 
those relevant, anyway. There is a full-scale 
description of the fall of the Bastille and a 
detailed life of the Duc de Richelieu, ‘but 
Chateaubriand’s early years which might help so 
much in an understanding of the man—his child- 
hood, his travellings in America, his love for his 
sister—are handled much too briefly. What we 
need is not a general view of the ‘great man in 
his time’ but a close psychological analysis. 
Sacred monsters like Chateaubriand need to be 
examined under a microscope if we are to hope 
to have any feeling for them at all. 

MICHAEL BAKEWELL 
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Buses to Bloomsbury 


The Garnett Family. By Carolyn G. Heilbrun. 
(Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 


MIss HEILBRUN’s book, with a first chapter going 
back to the Norman Conquest and a brief 
epilogue on David Garnett, is really a triptych 
of which the central panel is a hundred-page 
essay on Edward Garnett, flanked by shorter 
accounts of his wife Constance and of his 
father Richard, Keeper of Printed Books at the 
British Museum and author of The Twilight wf 
the Gods. The Garnetts belonged (to extend Mr. 
Noel Annan’s sociology a little further) to the 
gentry rather than the aristocracy of the English 
intellectual world: yeomen editors, independent 
reviewers, translators, introducers, suppliers cf 
friendly private criticism. Lady into Fox is per- 
haps the only original work of the whole 
family’s to have achieved real prominence. (They 
were also, quite simply, poorer than the dynasty 
centred on the Stephens, During the whole of one 
wet summer, Edward, Constance and David lived 
entirely on mushrooms, which they ate for every 
meal; and when David began to attend the 
Stephen children’s parties, he went in a full 
evening suit, ostensibly on his way to or from 
‘some elegant, unspecified party,’ because it was 
the only respectable set of clothes he had.) 

This status, as Miss Heilbrun makes quite 
clear, does not detract from the value of the 
family’s work: Constance’s translations alone 
were largely responsible for a greater fertilisa- 
tion of English writing (and reading) than almost 
any single creative writer’s books, and the 
catalogue of those who benefited from Edward’s 
encouragement and advice includes Galsworthy, 
Chesterton, Conrad, D. H. Lawrence, Edward 
Thomas and Henry Green. ‘The “innumerable 
multitude” for which I write falls naturally into 
two parts,’ Conrad. wrote to him. ‘One is com- 
posed of Edward Garnett and the other of the 
rest of mankind. . . . It is not vague dread that 
you inspired but an absolute confidence.’ Law- 
rence appears to have submitted not. only his 
work but his marriage to Garnett, in a spirit of 
sulky acknowledgment of his goodwill and 
usefulness in both cases; even Frieda at one 
point joins in a three-cornered discussion as to 
whether her indifference to Sons and Lovers 
is responsible for Lawrence’s slow progress with 
The Sisters. That Lawrence and Garnett later 
quarrelled is hardly surprising. 

More interestingly, this book gives a very 
strong impression of the continuity of literary 
London over the first quarter of the century: 
that world of buses to the Museum, of cloaked 
figures making dramatic entries into restaurants, 
of the grinding work as littérateurs by which they 
kept alive (prefaces, articles, biographies, re- 
views) which must often have been far more 
destructive than the Eng. Lit. lectureships which 
have replaced it; of the small country cottage and 
the endless private literary correspondences, 
which now seem as remote as the Bosnian crisis 
or the Boer War. This impression is partly due 
to the scheme of a family history, partly to the 
sheer length of Edward’s career: he began 
as a publisher’s reader with. Unwin’s in 1888, and 
was still working for Cape at his death in 1937. 

But there is also a sense in which the internal 
differences of that era are now less noticeable 
than its underlying similarities; pacifism apart, 
the rebellions of Bloomsbury were hardly re- 
volutions. Virginia Woolf may have taken to 
smoking after her father’s death, but her letters 
and Lytton Strachey’s, peppered with exclama- 
tion marks and lapses into French, the gay tones 
of the public schoolboy on holiday, read un- 
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comfortably like Rupert Brooke’s, and have 
anything but a contemporary flavour. The 
Garnett family’s opinions on social questions 
(female emancipation, for instance) were admir- 
ably enlightened’ and advanced, their anti-militar- 
ism was as strong as any of their generation’s. 
But the world which they inhabited was not, as 
is generally believed, built in direct opposition 
to the order which had died at one blow in 1914, 
It was a continuation of it, which perished quietly 
and slowly during the 1930s; the work of 1945 has 
covered even the traces of its grave. 

FRANCIS HOPE 


Fleurs-de-Luce 


Name and Address. By T. S. Matthews. (Blond, 
30s.) 
More than Meets the Eye. By Carl Mydans. 
(Hutchinson, 25s.) 
Time Out of Life. By Peter Baker. (Heinemann, 
21s.) 
SOMETHING about the Time Inc. pay cheque, like 
the trip to Hollywood, seems to drive American 
writers to apology. We have now had almost as 
many literary portraits of the illusive Henry Luce 
as we ever had of Louis B. Mayer or Irving 
Thalberg. But still the former employees—re- 
tired, fired or disenchanted—continue to swell 
the publisher’s confessional box. Sometimes 
comically: a few years back, in the Partisan 
Review, Irving Howe, attacking conformity in 
American letters, named many of the back- 
stairs Luce employees, and was promptly rapped 
on the knuckles for having worked for the devil 
himself. Not so, Howe countered, he had only 
been with Fortune on a part-time basis. 

Anyway, correct but obvious as it is to suspect 
Time for its snideness, inaccuracies and malicious 
innuendos, it must, on the other hand, be granted 
that the magazine is entertaining, and that there 
have been distinguished Luce employees, Dwight 
Macdonald and James Agee among them. But 
the latter were minor figures, while T. S. 
Matthews, the author of Name and Address, 
was managing editor of Time from 1943 to 
1949. He was editor in 1952 when he decided 
to resign after suppressing what he describes as ‘a 
clumsy but malign and murderously meant’ 
cover story on Adlai Stevenson. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Matthews adds little to our knowledge of 
Time in his autobiography. Name and Address 
is a dour, tight-lipped disappointment, and those 
who pick it up in the hope of finding the damn- 
ing inside story will come up instead with a 
grumbling account of a provincial childhood. 

The details of Mr. Matthews’s early years, his 
terrifying father, Cincinnati after the turn of the 
century, are, I’m sure, touching and meaningful 
to him, but not engrossing enough to interest a 
Stranger. For the fan of Luce confessionals, and 
count me as one, there is another, if typically 
frugal, account of that famous dinner at which 
Luce told his editors that he would use Time as a 
political instrument only if there was a clear and 
present danger to the safety of the republic. (A 
previous, more highly coloured description of 
this dinner appears in Charles Wertenbacker’s 
sentimental novel, The Death .of Kings.) 

Carl Mydans is still employed by Luce. He’s a 
famous Life photographer. His book, More than 
Meets the Eye, is neither troubled nor thought- 
ful: it’s superficial. As an account of a photo- 
grapher’s time on most of the major battlefronts 
of the Second World War, it manages to reduce 
tragedy to the level of a super boy’s adventure 
story. But the frenetic Mr. Mydans has a heart. 
Each chapter in his book has a punchy, humanis- 
tic ending. It reveals there’s good in plain folks 
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everywhere—even the enemy. But his account 
of the Finnish-Russian War is a little unnerving. 
‘All Russians are dogs,’ the heroic Finnish 
colonel snarls, and a volunteer pilot from Italy 
winks and says. ‘I’m a bicycle salesman.’ It reads 
ominously like the beginnings of a Right-wing 


myth to counter Spain. 


If the compulsive American confessionals run 
from Hollywood to Luce, Mr. Baker buttonholes 
us with the equivalent British trip. the prison 
book. His warders and fellow prisoners, even 4s 
Luce and Louis B. Mayer, have already appeared 
in many other books, and are eager for Mr. 
Baker to do them justice this time out. Mr. 
Baker, in fact, is a self-satisfied bore about how 
keen all hands are to be included in Time Out of 
Life, and about the details of his own compli- 
cated case. He is also embarrassingly anxious !0 
tell us how highly Churchill regards him (‘Peter 
Baker? Dangerous, perhaps. But then all poten- 
tially great men are dangerous’), and what a fine 
and innocent chap all his very important friends 
think he is. 
lively account of his prison companions. There’s 
the man who got four years for having sexual 
relations with a Rhode Island Red hen and a 
West Indian prisoner who asks the prison 
governor, ‘Please, sir, please allow me the three 
days parole. It is more necessary for a civilised 
man to have relief from his sexual passions. 
When the governor mutters something about 
standing rules and parole only being allowed for 
funerals, the West Indian replies, “Surely you 
would agree that the living are more important 
than the dead and the impotent. And I would be 
willing to give up the three days in further re- 
mission at the end of my sentence. Have 
humanity, I pray of you.’ 

MORDECAI RICHLER 


All the same, he gives a fresh, 
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Dream Language 


Synge and Anglo-Irish Drama. By Alan Price. 
(Methuen, 25s.) 


THERE is no doubt that Synge’s handling m 
English of the Irish language he discovered in the 
Aran Islands is one of the factors that give his 
plays distinction. Bluntly, however, it runs 
counter to the nature of English even as spoken 
in Ireland and, coupled with the limits of the 
folk imagination within which he chose to work, 
it is partly what militates against the more fre- 
quent presentation of the work of one of the 
really great dramatists of the century. Max 
Beerbohm remarked somewhere, | believe, that 
the attraction of Synge’s work was an exotic one 
and God knows if that was true then how much 
more true it is in these days of the depressing 
chronicles of sex-life in the provinces. More’s the 
pity, for a drama cannot survive without a 
poetic richness and depth. One of the most 
valuable chapters in Mr. Price’s book is that in 
which he discusses both Synge’s literary ideas 
and his idiom. Young playwrights could do little 
better than study both. The idiom in itself won't 
be of much use to them but they could learn a 

good deal from Synge’s handling of language. 
Mr. Price shows how through Synge’s critical 
ideas runs ‘the tension between dream (richness) 
and actuality (reality)’ and he demonstrates, with 
a good deal of success, how this theme informs 
all Synge’s creative writings. A comparison on 
this point between Synge and certain aspects of 
Eugene O'Neill might have been instructive, but 
it is unfair to demand too much in what is almost 
the first dispassionate study of Synge to appear. 
Mr. Price has done his homework well (as is 
evidenced by his excellent handling of the Gaelic 
sources of Synge’s language) and his discussions 
of the plays, the prose and the poems are in the 
finest tradition of appreciative criticism. His 
well-written volume deserves a wide readership. 
VALENTIN IREMONGER 


Walking Wounded 


Women on the Road. By Elio Vittorini. (Cape, 
16s.) 


My Master Columbus, By Cedric Belfrage. 
(Secker and Warburg, 18s.) 


Told in Winter. By Jon Godden. (Chatto, 18s.) 


Saturn over the Water. By J. B. Priestley. 
(Heinemann, 18s.) 


THERE are two brilliant stories in Women on 
the Road, and one which is rather elongated, 
though good in parts. In the first, an old bag of 
a prostitute, travelling from village to village in 
her jingling painted mule cart, encounters a 
young prostitute—no, a young would-be prosti- 
tute. In the second, a child is left by her parents 
to look after the other children in an abandoned 
house where building lots are for sale—‘Nettles 
grew in the empty lots, which were like a vast 
meadow.” The neighbours steal Erica’s coal, her 
corn meal. She puts a red ribbon in her hair and 
takes a sergeant, and then others. ‘The first time, 
with that sergeant, she had thought she was being 
cut with a knife right in her living flesh. .. . 
From her own pain, she had quickly received 
full confirmation that whatever she had begun to 
do, or to let be done to her, was truly earning a 
living.’ 

Each of these stories contains a simpleton in 
whom the accepted degradation of society is 
focused—without comment, since the compas- 
sion is in the telling. Some manage, some don’t: 
look at them, look again at the child Erica walk- 
ing back from the big, bright Co-op, carrying 
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coffee and sardines, ‘with her legs spraddled 
wide.” The stories are terrible, comic, and palp- 
able: colours are to be seen, surfaces touched. 
They are by a considerable artist, one of those 
modern Italians (others are Vasco Pratolini, 
Pavese and Carlo Levi) who offer, with style, 
form, density and sophisticated lyricism, a 
humaneness which is uncommon and acceptable. 
These writers are honoured too little. 


My Master Columbus is a piece of pseudo- 
historical fun, also a tract or a fable. The great 
pinkskin reaches the New World in 1492, and 
acquires a native interpreter, who tells us about 
the oddity of pinkskins. An old device. This 
native speaks both as an adopted Spaniard and 
a guileless savage. ‘I felt sad about them being 
savages because they smelled so sweet and looked 
so healthy, graceful and gay.’ But he speaks well, 
in plenty of rococo colour, without farce or fiat- 
ness, his manipulator having an anthropological, 
coloured-feather feeling about him I liked, and 
maintaining irony and inventiveness rather well. 

Reviewers have spoken well of Miss Jon 
Godden’s ‘poetic’ quality. Told in Winter says 
that a writer (successful) lives in a secret house in 
the woods, wears a velvet coat, is served by his 
ex-batman (who has a damaged face), grows 
orchids, and is adored by Sylvie, an Alsatian 
bitch. It snows. A girl arrives, unwanted, in a 
red car. Snow, more snow. Snowed-up love; and 
the bitch will try to stay in the room while they 
make it. Jealousy all round. Love is defeated by 
ruthless art in velvet. I did not know that such 
warmed-up honeydew could still be written, or 
published. 

Art also foozles Mr. Priestley, in his thirty- 
seventh book, which is a world conspiracy yarn 
—yes, a yarn—about Them and ‘we simple cods.’ 
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The narrating cod is a painter. He would sooner 
be painting—of course—but whisks himself on to 
the trail of cold Saturnians, to Peru, Chile, 
Australia. On page 27 a Russian comes in 
through the books on the wall—‘! knew at once 
he was a Russian.’ He doesn’t appear again until 
page 102. On page 29 the simple narrating cod is 
kissed (still in the library) by a Countess Nadia, 
who has just remarked, ‘So,’ with a full stop on 
either side. ‘It was a long kiss with everything 
there is to know about sex implied in it. On page 
112 the cod begins to admire the young heroine, 
on the edge of a swimming-pool in Peru, ‘with 
everything showing but nipples and pubic hair, 
she was just about every sensible man’s idea of 
what Woman ought to be.’ Page 120 they spend 
together in bed. But still nothing has happened, 
though intimations about Them and their cold, 
secret springs of conspiracy have increased. 

On page 143 the kissing countess reappears, in 
Chile. On page 159 a little something does occur. 
The cod gets a knock (so is balked of some bed 
with Nadia). The narrative, if that term can pos- 
sibly be applied, bogs again; and on page—but 
really I needn’t push through Mr. Priestley’s 
cotton-wool all the way to the unmasking of 
Them (coupled with some archetypal images). 
Embarrassingly almost-up-to-date about Art and 
Good Causes, embarrassingly out-of-date as a 
piece of Buchan, without Buchan’s tension, and 
with a mystique of Art and the People in place 
of that Scotch snob’s mystique of Chequers and 
the Establishment, this is a damned silly book. 
It would be easy to explain its amateurism (in- 
side—the surface looks professional) and its 
staggering incompetence. It would take longer, 
and wouldn’t be worth while, to explain the 
qualities (added to bounce and bonhomie) which 


make it nasty as well. 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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The Battle for Sterling 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Wuite Mr. Selwyn Lloyd is 
busy working out how many 
relaxing and deflating pills he 
can administer to our over-taxed 
(in parts) economy—God help 
us all, he is no physician! —the 
poor, sick £, drained of its ‘hot 
money’ blood and weak with 
trade debility, is in desperate 
need of stimulants. How decent 
it was of M. Jean Monnet, a 
founding father of the European Common 
Market, to think of us in our hour of need when 
he proposed a European monetary fund at a 
meeting this week of the action committee for 
the United States of Europe! 

M. Monnet realises that a weak £ stands in the 
way of our joining the Common Market and as 
article 108 of the Rome Treaty prescribes ‘mutual 
aid’ if a member country gets into balance of 
payments trouble he suggests that a European 
monetary fund should come to our help as soon 
as we sign (if we sign ‘without conditions,’ as 
General de Gaulle has said). The French are well 
aware that our present trading deficit will in the 
short run get worse if we have to lower our 
industrial tariffs and import dearer food on ‘join- 
ing up,’ but it will be in the interest of the Six to 
help the £ over the difficulty seeing that much of 
their currency reserves is in sterling. Devaluation 
of sterling would cost them a lot of money. 





I should explain that this new European mone- 
tary fund is not to be confused with the limited 
European Fund of the old OEEC, which has 
been extending credits to a few countries like 
Spain, Turkey and Iceland. The fund which M. 
Monnet proposes is of a different order. Mem- 
bers of the Common Market would be expected 
to contribute a fixed proportion of their gold and 
foreign currency reserves, and as these reserves 
increased last year by no less than $4,400 mil- 
lion the total fund could be quite substantial. 
It would be expected to make substantial loans 
to those members who are in balance of pay- 
ments deficit. M. Monnet, of course, regards his 
new monetary fund as a step towards his objec- 
tive—a common European currency in a United 
States of Europe—and in five or ten years’ time 
I would not be surprised to see his dream realised. 
But there is more to his proposal than that. The 
French are opposed to the grandiose American 
plan for extending the role of the IMF and 
making it a credit-creating central bank on 
Professor Triffin’s lines. They distrust an IMF 
dominated by American and British bankers; they 
are merely prepared at this stage for a monetary 
association between the US and Europe through 
the mechanism of the new OECD which 1s to co- 
ordinate Western ‘growth’ policies and the provi- 
sion of Western aid for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries; they are concerned only with the working of 
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This new booklet, written in sensible, simple terms, 
supplies the answers to the questions that trouble 
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their own European monetary agreement which, 
they hope, will soon become a regional substitute 
of the IMF, that is, when the British have taken 
the plunge into the Common Market and joined 
the Monetary Committee of the Six. Who shall say 
that they are not being more realistic than the 


-galaxy of monetary experts fulminating in 


Washington? 

] must confess that the French proposals would 
proceed quite naturally from the present Basle 
agreement between the central banks. This is an 
agreement to ‘stockpile’ sterling for a limited 
season instead of converting surplus holdings 
into gold, but, as M. Monnet points out, it is 
mere palliative. It has worked well while it lasted 
and was put into effect without all the fuss of 
formal credit arrangements with the IMF. But 
the European central banks cannot go on adding 
to their sterling holdings unless Britain joins the 
Common Market which, in fact, they expect us 
to do by the end of the year. Could it be that 
December, 1961, wili repeat, in some fashion, the 
amazing events of the end of December, 1958, 
when the whole Common Market came suddenly 
to life with an agreement to make the European 
currencies convertible—at a slightly lower rate 
for the franc? M. Monnet clearly knows what 
he is saying when he declares that British mem- 
bership of the Common Market is closely linked 
with the problem of sterling. 

But time is running short and it may be that 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd will announce next week that 
he has arranged a further drawing on the IMF up 
to, say, £300 million of foreign currencies. As we 
have only recently repaid the last loan and have 
drawing rights (including our quota) up to nearly 
£900 million, this would be a reasonable request. 
Our gold and currency reserves fell by £164 
million in the first half of this year—the total 
now being £990. million—and would have fallen 
much further if it had not been for the Basle 
agreement. How much more ‘hot’ money we are 
likely to lose is anybody’s guess, but according 
to the last Bank of England Bulletin, the net 
inflow of ‘hot’ money last year was no less than 
£600 million. 

In two months’ time the world’s finance 
ministers will be coming together for the annual 
meeting of the IMF and the World Bank. The 
only practicable proposal likely to be considered 
at the IMF meeting is the Bernstein plan. This 
consists of two parts: first, that members’ present 
quotas should be integrated with their working 
reserves; second, that the IMF should negotiate 
‘reverse’ stand-by agreements with the great 
trading countries whose currencies would be 
needed to support either of the two ‘reserve’ cur- 
rencies—the £ or the $—if they came under pres- 
sure. The IMF would draw on these ‘surplus’ 
countries against the issue of its own notes and 
re-lend their currencies to the US or the UK as 
the case may be. In practice it would mean today 
that it would draw mainly on Germany and lend 
the D-marks to Britain. 

It is a brilliantly simple plan which would be 
extremely helpful for deficit countries. It would 
enable members to draw freely on their quotas 
without prior approval if they were in trouble 
and it would bring the surpluses of the rich 
countries into common use for the finance of 
international trade. Moreover, it is a plan which 
Mr. Jacobson, the present director of the IMF, 
Supports because it lies within the competence 


of the IMF articles of association. It should have 
the blessing of everyone in this country who 
wants to save the £. 

En passant, as far as I am concerned the 
Triffin plan can remain in its pigeon-hole. It 
meant depositing with the IMF a large part of 
the national reserves and leaving it to the director 
of the IMF to make overdraft loans (i.e. create 
credit). I would not care to leave such power in 
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one man’s hands—as Mr. Khrushchev says, there 
is no neutral man—and I do not like the proposal 
to repay sterling balances over a period. I agree 
with Mr. Bernstein that the Triffin plan is poten- 
tially deflationary, not inflationary. 

There is, therefore, something in M. Monnet’s 
proposal. If we are ever to have a world currency 
we shall undcubtedly have a European currency 
first. 


How High is High? 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


A some recent trade union conferences dele- 
gates have been advised not to support 
Britain’s entry into the European Common 
Market because this would mean the Govern- 
ment losing control of the economy; a thought 
enshrined in a statement that Dr. Adenauer 
would control the size of the British steel in- 
dustry. The appearance of the Ninth General 
Report by the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community now makes it possible 
to see what sort of surrender of control has been 
required of governments and firms in the oldest 
of the six-nation Communities. 

The Treaty of Paris, far less famous than the 
Treaty of Rome, provided for a free market in 
coal, steel, iron ore, coke and-scrap. It also laid 
down rules covering competition, pricing policies, 
cartels and concentrations, common transport 
policies, investment and the improvement of 
living standards for workers in the industries. 
Many of these things have developed’ quietly 
and unobtrusively over the years. The statisti- 
cians at the ECSC Luxembourg headquarters 
have done a very fine job in collecting and codi- 
fying information on wages, social service bene- 
fits, family spending and so on. Railway rates 
have been levelled out so that coal and steel are 
no longer protected by discriminatory rates. 

But less has been done under those provisions 
of the Treaty—for example on concentrations 
and investment policy—which seem to shift 
decision-making to the nine-member High 
Authority at Luxembourg. On investment policy, 
for example, the High Authority has found that 
in practice the most important part of its task 
is to publish information about the capital 
schemes proposed by the various firms. Advance 
notice of each new capital development scheme 
must be sent to the offices of the High Authority, 
which is empowered under the Treaty to issue a 
‘reasoned opinion’ on schemes submitted, and in 
some cases to provide financial backing for them. 
In practice the High Authority has no power to 
stop any scheme notified to it, provided its pro- 
posers are able to finance the operation them- 
selves. 

Still, the opinions it publishes are read by the 
banks and finance houses that might be involved 
in putting up the money, and their enthusiasm 
may be damped by the knowledge that the High 
Authority thinks that a particular project is not 
justified in the present state of the market. Some 
schemes have been withdrawn altogether after 
an unfavourable High Authority opinion has 
been handed down, others modified. For example, 
the Ninth Report notes a scheme for an electric 
furnace steel works that was modified so that 
more liquid pig-iron was brought from outside 


for use in the firm’s open-hearth steel works, 
enabling them to release more scrap for the 
proposed electric furnaces. 

Apart from technical adjustments of this kind 
the High Authority has to keep an eye on the 
general balance of coal and steel production in 
the member countries. In the past year the High 
Authority had ‘reservations’ on _ seventeen 
schemes put up by the steel industry—most of 
them proposals to expand electric furnace and 
open-hearth capacity. The ‘reservations were 
based on the Community scrap position and are 
in line with the High Authority’s declared policy 
to increase the use of pig-iron. Against these, 
thirty-seven schemes were given the green light, 
including plans for opening up new ore deposits, 








COMPANY MEETING 


THE BOVRIL GROUP 





THe 64th Annual General Meeting was held on 
July 5th. 

The following are points from Lord Luke’s state- 
ment for 1960. 

The Consolidated Profits for 1960 befgre charging 
UK Tax was £1,411,657 The net profit of the 
Group after tax is £798,699. The Directors recom- 
mend a dividend of 12 per cent. for the year on the 
increased capital. 

So far as 1961 is concerned the demand for Bovril 
has been very well maintained, despite the mild 
winter, and sales of most of our other products have 
shown an improvement. 

1960 was another year of increased sales of our 
main product, Bovril. There was also a steady trend 
towards the purchase by the public of larger sizes 
and export sales showed a substantial increase There 
was a marked increase in sales to. hospitals ‘and 
institutions. 

The total volume of milk handled by the Group 
in 1960 increased some 124 per cent.; we are now 
processing in the region of 100,000 gals. per day, and 
considerably in excess of this figure during the flush 
season. 

Ambrosia Limited worked overtime throughout 
the year in order to keep pace with the demand for 
Creamed Rice. Sales of Ambrosia Milk Puddings 
during the year were the highest yet recorded 

Because of the cool, indifferent weather during the 
summer months sales suffered but Gold Cup Jaffa- 
juce was in steady demand 

Marmite Limited had a very successful year in 
both the Home and Export markets and the net 
profit established a record. 

Sales of Virol during the first nine months of the 
year were rather disappointing. October Television 
advertising. confined to selected areas, resulted in an 
immediate upward trend in sales in these areas. 

The Bovril Group has maintained its expenditure 
on publicity for all products in all available media. 
People who give serious thought to the matter realise 
the important part advertising plays in the distribu- 
tion of goods and services without which the 
economy would virtually come to a standstill. 
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extending coal-mining operations, pithead power- 
stations to use low-grade coal and a whole host 
of projects in the steel industry. 

The big capital schemes in the steel industry, 
too, are influenced rather than controlled by the 
High Authority. It contents itself with comment- 
ing on the technological aspects of these schemes 
and limits its general comments to drawing the 
attention of the firms concerned to developments 
elsewhere and to the state of supply in the Com- 
munity. Any firm that wants to go ahead on its 
own and build a wide-strip mill is probably at 
least as free to do so in the ECSC as it would 
be in Britain, where government permission has 
to be obtained. 


The control over price-fixing arrangements 
and cartels exerted by the High Authority is 
another check on the freedom of action of firms. 
So far the chief evidence of this has been the 
running fight between the coal producers of the 
Ruhr and the High Authority over the setting-up 
of a joint coal-selling agency. The earlier agency, 
GEORG, was declared illegal and was replaced 
by three agencies which were supposed to com- 
pete with each other. In practice this attempt 
to organise competition did not work out, and 
the High Authority has now agreed to the 
marketing of Ruhr coal by the sort of agency 
that the companies wanted all the time; and it 
has in general agreed to allow concentrations 
and mergers so long as they help to increase pro- 
duction and do not give any group too big a 
share of the market. On these grounds it has 
agreed to various 4malgamations affecting firms 
making up the former Vereinigte Stahlwerke 
which was broken up by the Allies at the end 
of the war. In the past year the High Authority 
has achieved a bloodless victory in the case of 
the August Thyssen-Hiitte AG and Phoenix- 
Rheinrohr AG merger. The application for per- 
mission to make this concentration of giants was 
under discussion from October, 1958, to April, 
1960, at which point it was withdrawn by the 
‘firms concerned. 


Although the High Authority has considerable 
powers under the Treaty of Paris it is by no 
means in sole charge of the coal and steel indus- 
tries of the Six. The European Assembly, which 
includes politicians from all the member coun- 
tries, discusses the High Authority’s activities at 
regular intervals. The Consultative Committee 
which advises the High Authority has seventeen 
producers’, seventeen workers’ and seventeen 
consumers’ representatives. This body is far from 
being a rubber stamp and some of its criticisms, 
notably of the slowness of the High Authority 
to develop a common energy policy for the Six, 
have been outspoken. 


But apart from these and other representative 
institutions the High Authority has to satisfy the 
Council of Ministers of the ECSC. This consists 
of the representatives of the member govern- 
ments, usually the Economic Ministers, and is 
the means of co-ordinating national and Com- 
munity policies. The case of the Belgian Govern- 
' ment, which is only now beginning to rationalise 
its coal industry after promising to do so (and 
in fact receiving help for this purpose) over the 
past eight years, should dispel any idea that the 
wishes of individual governments are disregarded 
by the High Authority. 

For Britain the lesson of the Ninth Annual 


Report is that the Six now have their basic 
industries fitted into a definite supply pattern in 
a market that is not going to fold up on them 
suddenly; and that, far from finding their freedom 
of action limited, the coal and steel industries 
here would find much greater opportunities for 
running their own affairs without interference if 
Britain became a member. 


Company Notes 


"Buae has been a good recovery in the 1960 
trading profits of British and Commonwealth 
Shipping from the low point reached in 1959. 
These have risen to £7,633,312 from £6,011,814. 
The net profit of £1,897,268 provides good cover 
for the maintained dividend of 20 per cent. The 
company incorporates Clan Line Steamers and 
Union Castle Mail Steamship Co. The newest 
passenger ship, the 38,000-ton liner Windsor 
Castle, came into commission last year, together 
with two new cargo ships, whilst six old vessels 
were taken out of service. The continuous 
modernisation of the fleet (now exceeding ninety 
vessels)—as much as £12} million was spent last 
year—will considerably strengthen the company’s 
position to compete in the still very difficult 
shipping market. The two main operating sub- 
sidiaries do a large trade with South and East 
Africa; it will therefore be particularly interest- 
ing to hear from the chairman, Sir W. Nicholas 
Cayzer, as to their future prospects. Allowing 
credit for large investment allowances, which 
should continue, earnings of 92.7 per cent. give 
a very good cushion for the dividend. The 10s. 
ordinary shares at 36s, 6d. yield 54 per cent. and 
should be held. 

Mr. Basil M. Mavroleon,. chairman and 
managing director of London and Overseas 
Freighters, brings unusual but welcome news 
to shareholders. It is that over the next three to 
four years nine of the company’s twelve tankers 
will be chartered to the Soviet oil organisa- 
tion. This stroke of business has probably saved 
the company from disaster as it was known that 
the majority of the fleet’s charters had run out. 
Two tankers were launched last year and arrange- 
ments are being made for the substitution of three 
dry-cargo ships for the other three tankers on 
order. The pre-tax profits for the year 
to March 31, 1961, fell very sharply from 
£1,667,486 to £307,425. The issued capital is now 
£74 million, but £44 million of this is designated 
‘restricted’ and does not rank for dividend until 
1964 at the earliest. The 174 per cent. dividend 
to be paid on the unrestricted capital is covered 
by earnings. It is hoped that the chairman will be 
able to estimate this year’s trading profit and 
perhaps indicate if this dividend will be main- 
tained. If so, the 5s. ordinary shares at 11s. 6d. 
would be attractive, yielding 7.6 per cent. 

The reduction in the trading profit for the 
year ended March 31, 1961, of Midland Tar 
Distillers was mostly due to the fact that the 


company has spent considerable sums on re-— 


search and development. The benefit from this 
expenditure should begin to be felt, says the 
chairman, Mr. R. B. Robinson, in 1962-63. He 
also advises that in spite of rulings against the 
company by the Restrictive Practices Court in 
regard to their sales arrangements of Phenol, 
the sales of this product have been very good, 
and the company is building up a useful export 
business with the US. The net profit was 
£190,690 against £206,805. Future capital com- 
mitments amount to approximately £4 million 
and short-term loans appear in the balance sheet 
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at £445,000. The dividend of 124 per cent. is 
being maintained on the £1 ordinary shares 
which at 53s. 9d. yield 4.7 per cent. 

Since the last accounts of Kulim Rubber 
Plantations the issued capital has been consider- 
ably increased and now stands at £1,328,093 in 
2s, ordinary shares. Four wholly-owned subsid- 
iary companies have been acquired and since 
December, 1960, the purchase of the Ula Ara 
Estate has been completed. The Tong Hing 
Estate was sold for £426,193 in cash and shares 
to Anglo Asian Rubber Plantations. Rubber crop 
sales for 1960 amounted to 14,446,000 Ib at an 
average price of 33.99d. per lb. A most inter- 
esting fact (reported last year in the press) is 
that mining operations for iron ore will begin 
this month on one of the group’s Kedah estates, 
for which a minimum royalty of £53,000 will be 
received. Further information concerning this 
important addition to the company’s interests 
and an up-to-date picture of current prospects 
will be given by the chairman, Mr. P. B. L. 
Coghlan, at the annual general meeting on July 
21. The trading profit of the group for the 
eighteen-month period was £436,799, A first 
interim dividend of 74 per cent, was paid on 
£327,975 of capital and two further dividends 
of 10 per cent. and 15 per cent. were paid on the 
present capital. The 2s, ordinary shares at 
3s. 6d. yield 12.4 per cent. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


6 AITING for Godot’ in the person of Mr. 

Selwyn Lloyd, the great economic regu- 
lator, is not conducive to good markets, but it 
is pretty certain that as soon as the worst is 
known the market will recover. Up to date the 
market has suffered from two adverse technical 
factors—the spate of new issues and the excess 
of unit trust sales over unit trust new issues. The 
first is the more important. I was intrigued to 
see that the trade union movement is starting its 
first unit trust, under expert management, with 
the help on the board of the Editor of the 
Investors’ Chronicle, whose strong Right-wing 
views on wage-cost inflation are so well known. 
Presumably he is there to advise on inflation 
hedges. 


Trustees’ Opportunity 

To what extent trustees, who will be freed by 
the Trustee Bill in a few weeks’ time, will 
scramble for equity shares remains to be seen, 
but the market slump undoubtedly presents them 
with an excellent opportunity to acquire some 
‘blue chips’ on a more reasonable yield basis. 
DisTiLters, for example, has been adversely 
affected by its rights issue and is now obtainable 
on a yield basis of 4 per cent. (I do not think 
that Mr. Lloyd will greatly upset the alcoholic 
side of their business.) Among stores, MONTAGUE 
BURTON ‘A’ can now be bought on a yield basis 
of 34 per cent. and UNITED DRAPERY on a yield 
basis of over 3 per cent. And is it not time to 
take an interest in the chemicals? Both ALBRIGHT 
AND WILSON and ICI are now yielding over 4 per 
cent. Finally, insurance shares should not be 
neglected. This group has fallen 20 per cent. 
from its high point in May and EAGLE STAR can 
now be purchased on a yield basis of 24 per cent., 
GENERAL ACCIDENT nearly 2 per cent. and SUN 
ALLIANCE 3.4 per cent. 


Managements 
Good management is a prerequisite in the 
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... the Midland. It has been for some time. For the 
Midland really does study the needs of its customers. 
She is a great believer in the Midland and is quick 
to tell others just how helpful the Bank can be. 
It’s a belief that has been repeatedly confirmed 
through the years. Not only by her own experience, 
but by the many new services she has watched the 
Midland introduce, such as Gift Cheques, Personal 
| Loans and the Personal Cheque Service which is 
exclusive to the Midland. For her these things provide 


_— 


solid, practical evidence of the Midland Bank’s 
efforts to give the right kind of service. i 


Realistic understanding service which 





is available for you at your local branch. 


Midland Bank 


THE GO-AHEAD BANK FOR GO-AHEAD PEOPLE 
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du MAURIER 


The cigarette 
that retains 
its distinction 
on the 
simple basis 
of true merit. 


There’s 
no finer filter tip, 


no better 
blended 
Virginia tobacco. 





























Twenty Exceptional Cigarettes 
for 4/2 
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selection of equity shares, yet there are always 
to be found some companies where the manage- 
ment and the shareholders remain at loggerheads. 
I have always referred to ASSOCIATED MOTOR 
CYCLES on a cautionary note and I am glad to 
see that a shareholders’ committee is at last 
tackling the question of getting a new board. For 
the year ending August it is not expected that any 
dividend will be paid. Some shareholders of 
BRITISH DRUG are also at variance with their 
board and strongly object to the directors inten- 
tion to sell a large part of their equity to Mead 
Johnson, an American drug company. This sale 
would effectively stop any bid being made for 
British Drug in the future, and I support the 
shareholders who do not wish to be tied to 
American coat-tails for the rest of their com- 
pany life. 


British Sugar 

I was delighted to see that the chairman of 
BRITISH SUGAR referred in his statement to the 
fact that the directors had not opposed the share- 
holders’ committee which asked the Government 
to raise the 7 per cent. dividend ceiling or author- 
ise a scrip bonus. It became clear, he said, that 
the Government would not approve this scheme 
‘in present circumstances,’ but the board recog- 
nised that there was ‘an element of anomaly’ in 
the status of the ordinary shares and would con- 
tinue ‘to explore the possibilities which might 
remove this.’ I take this to mean that something 
at last will be done by way of a conversion offer 
to the shareholders. The shares have moved up 
to 26s. to yield 5.4 per cent. 





COMPANY MEETING 





BYARD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


(Manufacturers of “Halo” and “Tango” Hair Nets, 
Laces, etc.; Distributors of ““Tangee” Products) 


MRS. E. PHILLIPS-MARDER ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


Tue 24th annual general meeting of the Byard Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd. was held on July 6 in Notting- 
ham, Mrs. Estella Phillips-Marder (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from her circulated 
Report: 

The group trading profit at £16,244 compares with 
£10,544 last year. After providing for Directors’ 
Remuneration, Audit Fees, Depreciation and Taxa- 
tion, we are left with a total of £6,240, which com- 
pares with £4,786 last year. The net profit of the 
Parent Company for the year is shown to be £10,080 
(last year, £9,811). 

The increasing strength of your Company’s liquid 
position and the farge surplus available in the Profit 
and Loss Account enable your Directors to feel justi- 
fied in recommending a final dividend at the rate of 
11% (less tax) to absorb practically the whole of the 
Parent Company’s earnings for the year. 

Again, the Balance Sheet of the Parent Company 
is notable for its strength. The Consolidated Balance 
Sheet shows a deterioration, due to the losses suffered 
by the Subsidiary Companies. The total Revenue Re- 
serves and Surplus, however, still show a comfort- 
able total of £106,880. Current Assets exceed Current 
Liabilities by £161,974, against £165,047, last year. 

As to the present and future: your parent Company 
continues to maintain a steady trade; but, unfortu- 
nately, its subsidiary Companies show little sign of 
improvement. On present indications, it is reasonable 
to hope that the current year’s results—whilst, pos- 
sibly, falling somewhat short of those of the year 
under review—should not show any serious deteriora- 
tion. This, however, does not take account of certain 
other developments which are now under considera- 
tion, and which might well prove profitable. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





Roundabout 
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To and Fro 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


It is a matter of observed 
international fact that the 
English are obsessed by 
the country; and one of 
the most curious mani- 
festations of this is the 
behaviour of those who 
strenuously attempt to 
live in the country while 
in fact living in a town: 
I mean the commuters. 
For a short spell recently 
I joined this happy band, 
and knew what it was like to come back, after a 
hard day’s struggle in the grimy city, to pastoral 
peace; to leave the toil and the lights far behind 
and bury oneself nightly in the green, scented 
darkness of the primeval countryside. 

It was awful. Not the grimy city, I mean. I am 
used to that; but the process of twice-daily tran- 
sition involved in living this sort of double life. 
To start with, of course, it is fine. You get up 
early and arrive, neatly made up and carrying 
white gloves, in time to buy a paper before the 
train comes in. Arrived in the office you are (of 
course) the first, since it is another known fact of 
human nature that the farther away from work 
you live the more punctually you arrive (only 
when you live far enough away to fly to work does 
the natural unreliability of air travel right the 
equation again). You find that you are for once 
there to notice who gets in on time; you are in 
serious trim by ten o’clock, and you actually have 
a coffee break half-way through the morning in- 
stead of as you arrive. Throughout the morning, 
you have the edge on everyone else simply by 
being an hour ahead in the long grim struggle to 
wake up. 

This sense of being one up on the day is about 
the one early-morning advantage you retain. For 
the train journey rapidly goes to pot. By the fifth 
morning you are drying, by the sixth actually 
washing those fresh white gloves on the train; 
what began as a cool sorting of austere and im- 
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portant-looking papers degenerates into an inco- 
herent search through a shopping bag that drops 
grubby memos and old cigarette packets on to 
the floor; you may even give up reading and join 
the one or two shrouded bundles who are frankly 
finishing off the night in the corner of the com- 
partment. And the joys of the early morning are 
increasingly balanced by the need to go to bed 
with the lark as well. 

Reading is usually the last thing to go; and it 
is certainly the commuters, alone among the in- 
habitants of the twentieth century, who actually 
finish Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, or Hansard, or 
the serious Sunday papers by the following 
Friday. In Ordinary Families a man whose house 
was at the remoter end of Suffolk declared he had 
built it there because he had discovered that the 
time he had in the train going to work was the 
only time a married man ever got to himself. And 
there is no doubt at all that one of the main joys 
of living out has nothing to do with the country 
as such, but is merely a matter of having a wodge 
of neutral time as an insulator between one life 
and the other. 

There are advantages. But the more the advan- 
tages are, for the one who commutes, the more I 
am against being commuted ar. This time I was 
the commuter: spare me from ever being the one 
who is dumped on the pastoral periphery, the 
residual legatee of her husband's time, the iso- 
lated item on the outskirts. It must seem, I sup- 
pose, sO easy and admirable when the young 
couple, convinced that the children, like foals, 
must have sufficient pasture, buy a house in the 
country. It is later that the rot sets in, he perforce 
remaining as London as he ever was, she gradu- 
ally becoming a countrywoman, breeding pigs or 
neuroses as the case may be. No doubt there are 
cases where the husband’s struggle between the 
next train and the next drink does not become 
more and more perfunctory as the years go by; 
where the very eagerness with which he throws 
himself into pig-scratching and rose-growing at 
the weekends does not indicate the extent to 


‘One would look absurd in England dressed like this.’ 
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which he regards it all as a weekend pastime 
rather than real life; when dinners with people 
from London do not become more and more 
state visits and less and less the casual contacts 
of a shared life; when a woman’s excursions to 
the town where her spouse spends his time do not 
become increasingly a matter of shopping sorties 
with other women, and planned treats at that; 
where a wife does not cease to be a wife and be- 
come a country cousin once removed instead. But 
just as I have always held that it was a very good 
thing for a young girl to fall hopelessly in love 
with a married man so that, later on and in the 
opposite predicament, she could remember what 
an unassailable citadel a marriage can be, so, 
conversely, I think every engaged young woman 
should spend a lot of time in pubs as a prepara- 


Consuming Interest 








tion for marriage, saying: ‘Ring her up and tell 
her you'll be late,’ and seeing with what reluc- 
tance the commuters eventually leave; to go home 
to a spoiled dinner, a justifiably incensed wife and 
a feeling of grievance all round. 

The old advice to a woman whose husband 
snored used to be ‘Try sleeping in different 
towns.’ This was regarded as a comic remark; but 
living in different places seems to be accepted as 
normal for thousands and thousands of couples. 
No doubt the country is healthier, cleaner, more 
natural, as rural pullets are better than battery 
birds; but free-range husbands would seem to me 
a high price to pay for free-range poultry. Living 
in revolting London may seem death to some; 
but rather that than have it commuted to a life 
sentence. 


Share My Dressing 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Pernars the _ English, 
with their deserved re- 
putation for indiscrimin- 
ate eating, don’t really 
like the taste of salad 
vegetables. This is the 
time of year when the 
bottles of salad cream 
are brought out of winter 
quarters wherever two or 
three products of the 
market garden are gath- 
ered together, and the 
vinegary emulsion 1s slopped generously about. 

The fact that most of the salad cream used in 
this country comes out of bottles with well- 
known labels is partly the fault of the cookery- 
book writers who, for generations, from 
Beeton and Eliza Acton onwards, have made 
mayonnaise-making into a mystique. Raw egg 
yolks were thought dangerous once, and oi] was 
for foreigners or the medicine cupboard. Later, 
there was much off-putting talk of skill and 
patience. The modern writers, scientifically in- 
clined, prefer to terrify the simple reader with 
details about kitchen temperatures, the need to 
cool the equipment or stand it all on a block of 
ice, and how to chill the oil and unchill the eggs. 
One author-cook even warns us not to use eggs 
less than a day old—so easy a requirement in 
the age of the Little Lion. With so much moni- 
tory advice, it is hardly surprising that most 
beginners are scared of attempting the simple 
task of emulsifying olive oil and egg yolks. 

This is not the place to instruct the would-be 
mayonnaise-maker in method, except to say that 
all he needs is a bowl and a spoon, a small jug 
for the oil, and about ten minutes. However 
there is a splendid litfle French gadget called the 
“Vitesse” (a jar with an egg whisk and a drip- 
feed arrangement built into the screw cap) with 
which mayonnaise-making time can be cut to 
seven minutes. And perhaps even more im- 
portant, this machine makes it possible for the 
man of the family to do the mixing (or rather 
it makes it impossible for him to refuse on the 





grounds of ineptitude) while his overworked 
mate gets on with the more complex domestic 
tasks. 

I set out to buy this gadget for a friend last 
week—at the height of the salad and mayonnaise 
season. After trying three of London’s ‘best’ de- 
partment stores and two kitchen-equipment 
shops, I finally ran it to ground where I knew 
it would be, if anywhere in Britain, Madame 
Cadec’s shop in Greek Street. Price: 21s. (Sel- 
fridge’s have a plastic one at 12s. 6d. which seems 
to me inferior both because it is hard to get 
mayonnaise off without subjecting the plastic to 
an unsuitably high temperature, and because the 
holder would not take enough oil even for one 
egg yolk’s capacity.) 

Fresh mayonnaise can go off fairly soon, also 
it is liable to separate if it is kept in the refrigera- 
tor (unless you can squeeze it into the semi- 
insulated butter compartment). This is less likely 
to happen if two tablespoonfuls of boiling water 
are stirred into the mixture, but if it does, work 
the separated emulsion into a fresh yolk. Inci- 
dentally, the Vitesse jar can be used for storing 
the dressing as it can be made airtight with an 
ordinary Kilner top. Similarly, the whisk part 
can be screwed on to a Kilner jar if the original 
one gets broken, if only to accommodate visiting 
children or whip up a sauce more or less tartare 
to go with fish and chips. 

There may be times when even the most 
exacting epicure,has to compromise and reach 
for the ready-made mayonnaise, and I have 
found that reasonable substitutes can be bought 
in bottles and. tubes—with less well-known 
labels. 

I would give top marks to the tubes from the 
Continent (light is excluded, for one thing, so 
they keep better than the jars), and I particularly 
like Kron-Majonnas from Sweden. It is dear at 
2s. 6d. for 34 oz. but tastes so much more like 
the real thing than our more familiar brands, 
with their one-dimensional flavour, either too 
sharp or too flat. 

Other brands with subtler flavours than the 
average, allowing the ingredients of the salad or 
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‘Just the thing 
for busy morons’ 


HIS remark was Miss Fenella Fielding’s inspired 

verdict on “The Week”’, that splendid piece of 
news-gathering that goes on at the back of The 
Observer Weekend Review each Sunday. If you 
read your paper in the train, or at the breakfast- 
table, and your reading is habitually punctuated by 
either passing the marmalade or hunting for your 
season ticket, the news is apt to’ get unbalanced. 
Sometimes the papers themselves contribute to this 
confusion by not knowing what really matters. But 
come Sunday, The Observer settles the count 
perfectly in “The Week.” The man who's respon- 
sible for panning the gold from the immense 
amount of dross that clutters up front pages during 
the week is Edward Crankshaw. ' 

If ever there was a danger (and I think there is) 
of regarding the more literate Sunday newspapers 
as weekly magazines, I think Mr. Crankshaw goes 
a long way to putting this right. There, on a single 
page, the news of the week is brilliantly evaluated. 
It’s not just useful in case you happen to have 
missed it when it was at its topical best. It’s a good 
thing to train yourself to take a cool backward 
glance at recent events occasionally. Otherwise, like 
Pavlov’s dogs, you tend to salivate furiously every 
time you hear the newsboy’s voice. 


Spotting the Aphorism . . . 

I never was much of a sportsman, but there’s 
one quiet little sport I can never resist: that of 
trying to decide, as the week sidles by, what will 
appear in the ‘Sayings of the Week’ section. It’s a 
good game. Some people (Marilyn Monroe, Dr. 
Fisher, Gerald Nabarro, Queen Soraya, Frank 
Sinatra) have a genius for tossing off sayings of 
the week. Those winners are relatively easy to 
pick, if you study form carefully. Discerning a 
likely outsider before the ‘off’ is less easy, Were 
you onto the Minister of Agriculture the other 
day? “For once,” he said, “one can mention pigs 
with a sense of sober satisfaction.” It’s snippets 
like this which add the final touch of spice to a 
page which I have always found to be already 
very well-seasoned. 

T’m storing up one or two bets for next Sunday's 
Observer already. But I daresay, as usual, I shall be 
surprised. And what a good thing that is! J.B.L, 
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meat to have a taste of their own, are Salarad 
lemon mayonnaise (8 oz. for 2s. 8d.) in date- 
stamped jars, Rayner’s (10 oz. for 4s., a good 
storage jar when empty) which I found at Jack- 
son’s of Piccadilly, and two American makes, 
Whiterose and Bennetts, both the same price as 
Salarad. 

And for those who live within shopping dis- 
tance of Soho, Randall and Aubin of Brewer 
Street make real mayonnaise freshly every day 
at 4 oz. for Is. 9d. So do Joe Lyons. 


* 


You don’t have to be a journalist to know 
the feeling of despair that grips you when your 
typewriter gives a croupy whirring noise and 
ceases to move along with each letter, or simply 
fails to feed the ribbon to the keys; but the 
consequences are certainly worse if you need a 
machine for work and move around a lot into 
the bargain. My typewriter is a Royal, and the 
Royal people were happy to lend me another 
while they mended it—but not a portable. The 
one I have is old; possibly its days are (or should 
be) numbered; with this aspect of the matter in 
mind I have been checking on which brand would 
do me best if I decided to buy a new one. Olivetti 
scores best: they will lend either standard or 
portable models from their showrooms in Kings- 
way. Underwood and Adler, like Royal. will all 
lend typewriters, but not portables, as will Low’s 
repair services. Imperial will lend them if they 
are available, Olympia will not. For anyone-in 
my predicament it seems the best plan is to take 
the machine to Al City and Suburban, who from 
their office in Queen Victoria Street, will lend 
either a standard or a portable, and are not com- 
mitted to any one make. 


* 


Hooray for limes—or rather for Schweppes. 
Inspired, believe it or not, by this column, 
Schweppes have decided to try importing fresh 
limes into this country and have promised to let 
me know when and where they are to be had. 
Watch this space for the information. 


* 


An idea has come in from a publicity handout 
which seems such a good one that | am eager to 
pass it on. The suggestion is that old and crumby 
suitcases can be re-covered with Fablon. the self- 
adhesive plastic that costs 3s. 9d. a yard and will 
stick to any clean surface. I have had large slabs 
of the stuff around the bathroom for more than 
a year without its peeling too badly; and though 
I imagine a renovated suitcase might need re- 
doing every season it would make a cheerful 
change and, as the people point out, you could 
certainly pick it out in a crowd. The trouble 
would probably come at the edges; suitcases with 
definite bindings might be the best candidates 
for this sort of face-lift. It would certainly be a 
nice change to say ‘Mine’s the yellow check one’ 
instead of “That rather battered one over there.’ 
I remember a doctor friend of mine used to 
lacquer suitcases, and attaché cases, and even the 
toes of his boots; it always cracked almost at 
once. Obviously this was what he was waiting for. 





Postscript .. . 


Tue charge for a haircut 

at the barber’s shop I’ve 

been going to for the 

past twenty years (with 

= breaks for world con- 

flict) has gone up from 

5s. to 6s. I’ve been won- 

dering vaguely, though 

not very anxiously, what 

I ought to do now about 

the tip. P’'ve always gone 

not only to the same 

shop, but to the same 

chap. My barber and I have grown old together, 

and for a long time now I’ve given him a 2s. 

tip—half-a-crown if I didn’t have a two-shilling 

piece handy. Should I now give him half-a- 

crown, and make it 3s. if my only change is a 
shilling and a two-shilling piece? 


Before I am accused of spoiling the market 
with my 50 per cent. tips, let me explain that I 
am a barber’s bad bargain; all I ever have, or 
ever have had in twenty years, is haircuts—no 
singe, no shampoo, no manicure, no waving or 
tinting. I never buy hair tonics, razor blades, or 
those unguents and cosmetics that are said to 
appeal, these days, to the man’s man by virtue 
of smelling like old cigar-ends or the bathwater 
of international Rugby footballers. My two-bob 
tribute is as much to make up to my barber for 
the commission he fails to earn by not even try- 
ing to sell me anything, as it is a sort of hush- 
money, in the most literal sense. For apart from 
a civil greeting and a polite goodbye, and the 
briefest possible reference to his having seen, or 
not seen, lately, one or other of our common 
acquaintances, my barber doesn’t utter. We have 
few interests in common that would make for 
easy conversation, but we share, I like to think, 
a mutual regard. He offers me civility and 
silence; I tender a two-bob piece. No doubt in 
a better organised society I shouldn’t have to 
offer so uncouth a return for his courtesy as 
hard cash, but what can one do? If I struck a 
blow for the dignity of labour, it would be at my 
friend’s expense. 


By the standards suggested in the d@rticle on 
tipping in the latest number of the Consumer 
Association’s Which?—usually sixpence or a 
shilling for a barber, but ‘often 15 per cent. or 
more’—I am being vulgarly lavish, but I think 
that I get my money’s worth in personal service. 
Many a single shilling to a taxi-driver has been 
earned less graciously and given more grudgingly. 


* 


In this particular article Which?, for once, is 
less useful than interesting. We have all read 
articles of this sort, and none of us has ever 
learned exactly how much (or, more important, 
how little) to tip, or where to summon up the 
courage not to tip at all when unfriendly or in- 
competent service hasn’t merited it. (I can’t say 
how much I admire the member referred to who 
‘solved the problem of a hotel’s giving atrocious 
service and charging 10 per cent. for service— 
he went to the manager and insisted, success- 
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fully, that the charge should be removed.’ How 
I wish that I had done that, if only once!) 
‘Taxi-drivers are almost always tipped,’ says 
the article. ‘About half get a percentage tip—1l0 
per cent. usually, but many get more. . . .” Well, 
I should hope so: I shouldn’t care to offer a 
London taxi-driver threepence on a half-crown 
fare, or a pedantic fourpence-halfpenny on 
3s. 9d. I recall being told by the superintendent 
of the British Legion’s taxi-drivers’ training 
school, in London, that contrary to popular 
belief, Americans were bad tippers, because they 
didn’t realise how much an English taxi-driver 
depended on his tips. So were what he called 
‘West End clubmen’—good supporters of the 
taxi trade as a whole, because they take cabs 
frequently but, I suppose for the same reason, 
tipping according to a rather too nicely calcu- 
lated scale, and so unpopular with individual 
drivers. We all know that men tip more hand- 
somely than women (no doubt because they are 
more nervous) but why should sailors be closer- 
fisted than soldiers? And wide avenues of 
speculation are opened up by the superintendent’s 
quite specific pronouncement that the best 
tippers of all are Jews, journalists and prostitutes. 


* 


I hope that Roy Brooks, the estate agent, is 
keeping a record of the phrases that the Sunday 
Times takes out of his advertisements and the 
Observer leaves in. Let me add to those I have 
already quoted here some from his advertise- 
ment for accommodation for Peter Benenson’s 
movement for an amnesty for political prisoners. 
‘j see our oldest ally is not taking any prisoners,’ 
is one of them and so is Roy Brooks’s expressed 
wish ‘to see freed the Greeks who fought the 
unspeakable and unchangeable Hun and are 
rotting, forgotten, on an island.’ I’m not sure that 
I agree with all Mr. Brooks’s rather briskly ex- 
pressed opinions, but it seems a pity that all those 
advertised millions of Sunday Times readers 
should be denied the chance of reading them. 


* 


Little white wine is grown in the Beaujolais, 
though the region is only the width of a narrow 
river, La Mauvaise, from the slopes where 
Pouilly-Fuissé grows. But there is enough white 
Beaujolais to warrant an appellation contrdlée, 
and I met one for the first time the other day. 
a simple Beaujolais Blanc sold by The Vintner 
in Kensington Church Street at 9s. 6d. a buttle. 
I thought it by no means so fine as the best of 
the nearby white Maconnais, such as Pouilly- 
Fuissé, but fuller-flavoured—I think that the 
white Beaujolais and the white Maconnais are 
made from different kinds of grapes. Well-cooled, 
it went well with an old cold boiling fowl (so 
much more tasty than ‘hose footling little 
broilers) for a Sunday-evening supper: I think 
it is big enough in flavour to go with some of 
the stronger-tasting cold meats—cold beef. or 
spicy hams and sausages. It would be interesting 
at the sort of buffet party at which red and white 
wines are served to offer both kinds of Beau- 
jolais—and I should serve the red one chilled, 
too. 


CYRIL RAY 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator = 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (e) lines). 


—————___—_—_ 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS (1 main 
grade, | Assistant, 2 main grade or Assistant) 
jn Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
Pensionable posts in London for men and 
women. Age on 1.6.61: at least 26 (main 
grade): at least 21 and normally under 28 
(Assistant). Qualifications: Ist or 2nd Class 
honours degree in economics, agriculture, 





horticulture or closely related subject, or com- ~ 


parable relevant qualification; also, for main 
grade at least 3 years’ appropriate post- 
graduate or other experience. Knowledge of 
statistical methods or practical experience of 
agriculture or horticulture an advantage. 
Duties include investigation of changes in 
financial conditions of agriculture and factors 
affecting agricultural output, analysis of farm 
accounting data, and preparation of material 
for farm and horticultural management advis- 
ory work. Inner London salary scale: (main 
grade) £1,402-£1.719: (Assistant) £793-£1.282. 
Starting salary may be above minimum in both 
grades. Promotion prospects. Write Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1. for application form quoting 5342/61. 
Closing date 10th August, 1961. 


BOROUGH OF SALE 


Applications are invited for the under- 
mentioned posts in the Town Clerk’s 
Office. at or within the respective scales: 
(1) Committee and Administrative 
Assistant—A.P.T. 1/til (£815- 
£1,140 p.a.). 
Applicants must have had sound Com- 
mittee experience and good working 
knowledge of the administrative work of 
a Town Clerk’s Office. preferably in town 
planning and/or public health legislation 
and practice 
(2) ‘Committee Clerk—A.P.T. I/Il (£645- 
£960 p.a.) 
Applicants must be capable of producing 
go00d minutes and reports, and of dealing 
with correspondence and administrative 
matters arising. State actual Committees 
attended 
Housing at economic rent for one post. 
Alternate. Saturday mornings. Medical ex- 
amination. One month’s notice on either 
side. National Conditions of Service 
Apnlications, stating post applied for, age 
and present salary, shotthand speed (if 
any). together with full details of quali- 
fications and experience and the names 
and addresses (only) of two independent 
referees. should reach the Town Clerk, 
Town Hall. Sale. not later than first post 
on 3ist luiy 
BERTRAM FINCH, 
Town Clerk. 





BRITISH COUNCIL, London. requires 
Assistant in Book Reviews Department, to 
assist in selection of books and other publica- 
tions (genera! and/or scientific) for distribution 
to overseas reviewers. Candidates must be 
graduates. desirably with experience on the 
editorial side of journalism and/or publishing. 
Starting salary up to £819 at age 25 or over, 
rising to £1,214. Pension scheme with transfer 
afrangements. Write, quoting G8P (61) to 
Recruitment Department. 65 Davies Street, 
London, W.1, for further particulars and ap- 
Plication form to be submitted od by 28th July. 
BRITISH COUNCIL, London. requires “Assist- 
ant for Photographs Section. Candidates must 
have good general education, typing ability. 
Library and/or office experience desirable. 
Starting salary up to £643 at age 25 or ovet 
rising to £851 (salary scale under review) and 
with promotion prospects to £1,214. Pension 
Scheme. 5-day week. Write quoting H.8.P (61) 
and enclosing stamped addressed foolscap en- 
velope to Recruitment Department. 65 Davies 
Street. London. W.1, for further particulars 
= application form to be. submitted by 28th 
uly. 


INTERESTING POST available in Inter- 
national pees Company for man. aged 
up to 35 to = for Information 

ce and Central Filing of the Company. 
Knowledge of a language or languages useful. 
Commencing salary according to ability and 
qualifications. Five-day week. Non-cont 
tory pension and Group Life schemes available 
for permanent employees. Box 8220. 














SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


Part-time teacher, preferably with de- 
gree. for Secretarial Subjects in the Sixth 
Form of Mary Datchelor Girls’ School, 

_ Camberwell Grove, S.E.5, required in Sep- 
tember. Hours can be arranged to suit con- 
venience. Burnham salary where applicable. 
Apply to the Head Mistress, enclosing testi- 
monials and names of referees. 
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have been retained to advise on the following appointments 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT/SECRETARY DESIGNATE 


for a public manufacturing company in a pleasant part of the southern 
home counties which does a substantial trade in woodworking and 
light engineering products. He will take over a staff of about 30 and his 
first task will be to develop the company’s accounting work and to 
maintain it on an efficient and financially forward-looking basis. Within 
a reasonable time he will also be expected progressively to help the 
company’s Director/Secretary with secretarial duties and it is intended 
that he will ultimately become secretary and chief accountant. The 
company is such that it offers opportunity for advancement and a 
directorship in the future is not impossible. - 

Preferably aged 35 to 40, the man appointed will be a qualified 
chartered accountant or chartered secretary with responsible company 
financial and cost accounting experience which will best have been 
gained in a manufacturing concern; he will also be able to show 
experience of engaging and controlling staff. 


Starting salary up to £2,500 according to experience, plus a company 
car. C ontributory pension scheme. Please send brief details in 
confidence quoting reference Z.4123 to A. Shaw Maclaren. 


WIRE WORKS MANAGER 


for a public company with a capital of over £3 million Sopeaey a 
total of 3,000 producing hot and cold worked steel. 


The Wire Works Manager will be responsible to the Works Director j 
for the production of upwards of 1,000 tons per week of rope, spring 
and special wires. His command will consist of two production units 
located in the North Midlands, equipped with modern plant and 
employing approx. 300. He will take over a well-established team of 
subordinates and will be provided with adequate specialist services. 
Candidates aged about 40 must have practical and managerial 
experience in wire production. Whilst not absolutely essential, suitable 
candidates would almost certainly possess professional engineering 
qualifications. Salary to be negotiated. Pension scheme. Please send 
brief details in confidence quoting reference Z.3340 to D. J. Clarkson. 


In no circumstances will a candidate’s identity be disclosed to our client, unless 
he gives permission after a canfidential interview at which he will be given full 
details of the appointment. . | 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 




















MEDICAL SECRETARIES & RECEP- 

TIONISTS urgently required for Doctors and 
Hospitals. Permansat & Temporary. M. & S. 
le 5 a 32 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. CITy 
13 








ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER 


Applications are invited for the following 
N posts of Lecturers and Assistant- 
Lecturers, all open to men and women, 
which are to be established with effect from 
1 August, 1961, with duties commencing 
1 October, 1961, or as soon as possibie 
thereafter. Applications from those who 
coul® mot take up the posts until 1962 
ate invited at the same time: 

Classics: One Lecturer and one Assist- 
ant-Lecturer. 

Modern History: One Lecturer (Medie- 
val History) and one Assistant- 
Lecturer (Modern History). : 

Welsh: One Lecturer or Assistant- 


Lecturer. 
English: One Lecturer or Assistant- 
Lecturer. 
French: One Lecturer or Assistant- 
Lecturer. 


Salary scales: Lecturer, £1.050 x £50 to 
£1,400 x £75 to £1,850, with entry point 
according to age, qualifications and ex- 
perience. Assistant-Lecturers, £800 x £50 
to £950. Superannuation and Children’s 
Allowance Schemes. 
Applications should be sent not later than 
August 19th, 1961, to the Principal. St. 
David's Coilege, Lampeter, Cardiganshire, 
from whom further particulars may 
obtained. 


SECRETARY required for team of archi- 
tects working on hospital design. Varied duties 
including minuting informal meetings at head- 
quarters and on site. Typing essential, short- 
hand desirable; ability to take an intelligent in- 
o_o more important than high speeds. Re- 

sed salary scale shortly coming mto force, 
£650-815. "Superanauable. 5-day week, staff 
restaurant. Apel. aang Stating age and experience, 
with names of two referees, to Secretary, North 


West Metropolitan Regional Hospital Board, 
40 Eastbourne Terrace, W.2, quoting reference 
947, by July 24th, 1961. 





UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
New Zealand 


LECTURER IN FRENCH 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position in the Department of 
Modern Languages. Applicants should be 

Honours graduates in French of some 
British Commonwealth or foreign univer- 
sity, prefera with special interests and 
qualifications in the medieval and Renais- 
sance period. The appointee will be re- 
quired to teach Linguistics and Literature 

(with some Philology). 


The salary will be at the rate of £1250 
per annum, rising to £1700 per annum; 
commencing salary will be in accordance 
with qualifications and experience. An 
allowance is made towards travel and 
removal! expenses. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth. 36, Coen Se. London, 


Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London. on 15th SEPTEMBER, 1961. 


UNITED KINGDOM TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


The COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 
OFFICE invites applications for the post of 
LECTURER in ACCOUNTANCY in 
COLOMBO. CEYLON. The post is for 
TWO YEARS. The lecturer is required by 
the recently established Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants to organise tutorial 
classes and lecture im accountancy to 
articled clerks in training for member- 
ship of the Institute: 

5 tag £2,250 per annum (subject to 

K. income tax) plus TAX FREE 
ALLOWANCE, £1,300. (married) or £835 
(single) and other’ generous allowances. 
All emoluments paid by the U.K. Govern- 
ment. For application form and further 
information, write to Ministry of Labour 
(E9), 26 King St., London, §.W.1, quot- 

ing CEY /45. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 


THE Morris Feinmann Homes Trust invites 
applications for the ps of MATRON. to 
take charge of Jewish Old Age Home for 
Fotmer Refugees, as successor to retiring 
Matron. Modern Building, pleasantly situated 
in South Manchester; knowledge of German 
desirable; generous remuneration according to 
experience. Apply to Treasurer, P.O. Box 1, 
Eccles, Manchester. 








UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Armidale, New South Wales 


LECTURER IN HISTORY 
Applications are invited for a Lecture- 
ship in History. The successful applicant 
will be required to teach both internal and 
external students in a course of Pre- 
History, Pre-Classical and Classical 


History. 
Applicants should state whether they wish 
to take up a permanent or short-term 
appointment. 2 latter type is available 
only to these who are normally resident 
outside Australia. For details of this type 
of appointment enquiries uld be 
directed either to the Secretary, The 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, Mariborough House, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1, or the Registrar, 
University of New England, Armidale, 
New South Wales, Australia. 

Duties of the successful applicant should 
commence preferably not later thaa 
ebruary, 1962. 

Commencing salary will be within the range 
£Al "7308105 £2, 435 and in addition 
a cost of living allowance which is at pre- 

sent £A42, is payable. Provision is 
for superannuation, travel and removal ex- 
penses, and assistance in buying or building 
a house in the case of a permanent 
appointment. Short term appointees are 
allowed travel and removal expenses to 
Armidale and for return travel and re- 
moval expenses the University contributes 
up to a maximum of £A 
Further information may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, Mari- 
borough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Applications close in Australia and London 
on 15th September, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
New Zealand 


LECTURER IN. SOCIOLOGY 


Applications are invited for the sbove- 
mentioned appointment ip the Department 
of Psychology. Applicants should have an 
Honours degree or higher degree in some 
branch of sociology. Other things being 
equal the University would like to appoint 
a person with interests in sociological 
theory or criminology 
The salary will be at the rate ‘of £1,250 
p.a. rising to £1,700 p.a. Commencing 
salary will be im accordance with quali- 
fications and experience. An allowance is 
made towards travel and removal 
ex 
Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Come.’ Square, London, 


Applications close, itt New Zealand and 
London, on 30th September, 1961. 


WOMAN GRADUATE (25/35 years) winted 
to take charge of Study Dept., Church Mis- 
sionary Society. Work ole: writing, editing, 
research in connection with Educational mater- 
ial for use in Parishes in the U.K. Must be 
Communicant Member C. of E., in sympathy 
with the Society’s Work. Write in + in- 
stance to: Home Roemer, C.M.S., 6 Salis- 
bury Square, London, EB. C.4 . 











Continued Overleaf 





FAMILY 


PLANNING 
FREE Portal Sewice 


OK} 
BO Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.i 
Please send your free booklet under plain esver. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 


Are paying 74% pia p.a. interest on 
} deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Led. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON WC2 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 


_ 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 


LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned appointment. Experience and 
interests in Clinical Psychology together 
with some competence in General Psycho- 
logy would be preferred in a candidate for 
for this position. 
The salary will be £1,250 per annum rising 
to £1,700 per annum. The initial salary 
will be determined according to the quali- 
fications and experience of the appointee. 
Approved fares to Wellington will be 
allowed for the appointee, his wife and his 
dependent children. In addition, actual re- 
moval expenses will be allowed within 
specified limits. 

Further particulars, and information as 
to the method of application, may 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
Marlborough —— Mali, London, 


Applications close in New Zealand and 
London on 4th August, 1961 


PERSONAL 


ACROSS FRONTIERS: The Friends Service 
Council (Quakers) welcome gifts and nae oY 
for its international service overseas. FSC (25 

Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W. t 


CAN ba egg PLAN? Read Cross- 
bow, 12s. 25s. 2 years. Bow Group, 60 
Berners Street, Pw. 
CANCER PATIENT 1766 Poor Man (64), 
whose distressful condition entails constant re- 
placement of bedding: his wife finds each day 
increasingly hard to bear. Can you please help? 
Old Jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. National 
Society for : oe Relief, 47 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W 
CARTOP SAILING DINGHIES Ss Weekend 
and Holiday hire. POP 2160 PUT 778 


COMPANION SOUGHT for autumn Italian _ 


tour, see Consuming Interest, Spectator, ome 
23rd. Feminine, Thirties, interested in people, 
paintings and food. Box 8247. 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
= 3 ee ee problems, qualified in psychology 
—Write for appointment, R. K 
" MBIA 19 -— St., W.1, or 
telephone LANgham 424 
FRIENDLY FOLK SOCIATION. Torquay 
(Est. 1943). Members everywhere. Hobby 
|e Stamps, photography, booklovers, 
tapesponding. Pen-friends (100 countries). 
Great Oaks from “‘ACORNS”’ grow 
It would surprise us as much as existing sub- 
scribers to “ACORN” if, after giving this 
established monthly investment newsletter a 
fair trial, you do not ‘find your capital in- 
creasing in value to an extent out of all pro- 
Portion to the cost of the annual subscription. 
A year’s supply of “‘ACORN’’ newsletters costs 
£2 (£3 Airmail), and is an investment of the 
highest calibre——Warren, Cameron & Co 
Ltd., 79, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. Pub- 
35. of “Pounds, Shillings and Sense,’’ 5/- 
‘ost 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 

TREATMENT 


Doemer in oe “7 oy Press 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 


87 Wenger Terrace, London, W.2. 
.: AMBassador 4041. 


Read PETER BROOK « 
An Interview with John Arden 


2/- from all booksellers or 12/- for six issues 
from 41 Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1 





} Gross Assets excee exceed £2,500,000 é 
( 














PERSONAL—contd. 


GRUNDIG Stenorette/Memorette/7in. Tapes 
typed. Prompt, Accur, serv. PRI 3715 (aftns.). 
HE’S A SOCIAL LION; not because of his 
fame as a big-game hunter, not because he's 
a best-selling author—but because he always 
serves superb EL CID Sherry to his grateful 
guests. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning = 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D. 

NUDES OF re STRAKER, 60 plates, 11 
in. x 84 in., text im English, French and Ger- 
man, £2 4s. 6d. (or leaflet 6d.). Visual Arts 
Club, 12 Soho Square. London. 

POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex. 

POTENTIAL STRIKER (N.U.T.) Hons. Eng. 
grad., male, sks, gainful emp. 1 month to 6 
wks. from July 24th, pref. London/S. Coast, 
but anywhere, anything, before returning to 
Midlands bastion. Box No. 8265. 

PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho 
Text in print-style type. [llustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU invites applica- 
tions from men and women for every grade of 
office employment. Please call 436 Strand. 
W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Station). 


TEM 6644 
‘Which ?”’ 


The July issue reports on 
FURNITURE REMOVALS 
KITCHEN SINKS, TIPPING, 
San KITCHEN FLOOR 


Factual amd impartial reports on consumer 
goods and services are published every month 
in ** Whieh?’’ Annual subscription costs 
£1. Sendit to 
the Consumers’ Association, “vt 
14 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 2. 


YOUR. FURS cost TOO MUCH... in 
suffering. 

THE HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is now at No. 
6 Hampstead High Street (6 doors below old 
Premises) with more space and books. Approx. 
2.250 paperback titles in stock. HAM 2218. 


£100-£50-£25 Prizes in easy Quiz Competition. 
Send for. FREE Entry Form—plus Free 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’’ No 
Sales—No Fees training. Free “‘Writer’’ sub- 
scription; two free writing encyclopaedias. B.A 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, aanten, ' W.i. 


INVESTMENTS 


ist & 2nd MORTGAGES—Early decisions. 
Climax Ltd., 282 Kensington High St. 
WES. 0819. 

41% INTEREST (tax paid). Invest in a Society 
devoted only to assist owner-occupiers through 
The New Homes Building Society, East 
Twickenham, Middlesex, Dept. S. Chairman, 
Anthony Mariow, M.P. 

7% PAID ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. De- 
tails from Theo Garvin Limited, Member of 
the Industrial Bankers’ Association, 2 Dowsett 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 


_ EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ARTISTS OF FRAME AND PROMISE at the 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Unpublished letters of Geo. IV. Dol- 
phin Furniture from the Admiralty. Relics and 
Memorial Objects of the Princess Charlotte 
Open 10 to 8 daily including Sundays. 
INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTURAL EX- 
HIBITION: “‘The Architecture of Technology.”’ 
Until 20. July, Mon.-Sat. 10-6 (closed Sunday) 
IUA Exhibition Building, South Bank, near 
County Hail. 

INTERNATIONAL Seminar for the Mutual 
Appreciation of “Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values—in Esperanto, London, August, 1961. 
British Esperanto Association, 140 Holland 
Park Avenue, W. il. 


the Un- 

glamorous truth, sh. Visual Arts. 1B Soho Sq. 

MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1. 

yo oe m ASPECTS OF 20TH 

ENTURY T.”’ Dubuffet, Gris, Klee, 

i. lig Poi lock, de Stael, Moore, etc.. 
Adm. free. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17/18 Old Bond St., 

At the NEW LONDON GALLERY aD 
6195). HENRY MOORE STONE AND WOOD 
CARVINGS. In aid of RAF Benevolent Fund. 
<—. 2s. 6d., students 1. Daily 10-5. Sats. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—contd. 
“PROBLEMS OF BRITISH and Atnerican 
Education,’’ a lecture by Philip Goodhart, Con- 
servative M.P. for Beckenham; Author of the 
Bow Group pamphlet “Exchange Teacher.’ 
American Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook 
Street entrance, Wednesday. July 19, 6.30 p.m 
Admission free 


“THE TWO WORLDS of Contemporary 
American Drama, Tennessee Williams and 
Arthur Miller,’’ a lecture by Alan Downer, 
Professor of English, Princeton University: 
author of “‘British Drama,” ‘Fifty Years of 
American Drama,’’ “‘The Art of the Play.’’ 
American Embassy Theatre. Upper Brook 
Street entrance, Monday, July 17th. THE 
TIME OF THE LECTURE HAS BEEN 
CHANGED from 6.30 p.m. to 8 p.m. Admis- 
sion free. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Australian 
Painting, 1961. 3rd June-23 July. Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adjoins Algate East Station 


JULY 14, 1961 





INVEST IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


SAFETY SECURITY 
STABILITY 

EASY WITHDRAWALS 

An investment difficult to equal 


INTEREST 


Pius Bonus of 
1% in each Write for full details and 
unit o° €500 brochure T.S.8 to 


MORTGAGE LOANS LIMITED 
19, Piccadilly, MANCHESTER, | 














LITERARY - 


CASH PRIZES IN JULY Story Competition. 
Free entry form and helpful booklet from 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science 
Ltd.. 72 Fleet Street. London. E.C. 4 


contd. 





RECORDING 


*““MARTHA” by Fredrich von Flotow A 
Voice of America recording of a recent broad- 
cast performance by the Metropolitan Opera 
with Victoria De Los Angeles. Rosalind Elias. 
Richard Tucker and Giorgio Tozzi. Conducted 
by Kurt Adler. American Embassy Theatre 
Upper Brook Street entrance, Tuesday. July 18. 
6.30 ) P- m. Admission free. 


CONCERTS 


EILEEN FARRELL: Puccini Arias. Arias 
from “La Rondine,”’ “Manon Les aut," 
“Tosca,”’ ‘‘Turnadot,’’ et al. With the Colum- 
bia Symphony Orchestra. Max Rudolf conduct- 
ing. American Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook 
Street entrance, Thursday, July 20, 12.30 p.m. 
Admission free. 





TELEVISION DEBATES 


ATVs “FORUM” Sunday, t6th July. Motion: 
The Churches are playing no positive’ role ia 
modern life. Main speakers: Ronald Waier- 
house and Norman St. John-Stevas. ‘Why not 
join the audience and take part yourself in 
live programme? Be at the studio, 98 High- 
bury New Park, N.5, by 1 p.m. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CITY OF WESTMINSTER COLLEGE. 
Francis House, Francis Street, S.W.1. General 
Certificate *»f Education. One-year’ and two- 
year day courses commencing September tIth. 
1961, in ARTS. ECONOMICS, LANGUAGES 
and SCIENCE subjects at Advanced Level En- 
rolment for Evening classes from September 
1ith. Prospectus obtainable from the Secretary 


CREATIVE LEARNING 4-day courses from 
July 3ist to September 7th Mondays to Thurs- 
days inclusive. 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Four guineas. 
Elements of Communication. Mechanics of 
Control. Emotional Tone Scale. Attention 
Exercises. For teachers—parents—al! who are 
working with young people. Further particu- 
fares The Registrar, 37 Fitzroy Street. London 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University. Law, Accountancy, Costing. 
Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export. 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education. etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College. G40. St. Albans. or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street. E.C.4. Est 1910 


OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. Comprehensive Secretarial Train- 
ing, including Shorthand, Typewriting & Book- 
keeping. Vacancies in the course commencing 
17th January, .1962. For entrance forms and 
prospectus apply The Secretary, 34 St. Giles. 
Oxford. 


wees ae for G.C.E.. jentes Univ 

B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.D., Degrees. 
Sisienes. “Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus: haw Fietcher. 
C.B.E., .. Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


LITERARY 


PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY BY WRITING 
ABOUT IT. Let the London School of Journal- 
ism show you how to produce the saleable con- 
tributions that editors are seeking by personal 
postal coaching. Free advice and book from: 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S:P.),49 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 


AUBERGES DE FRANCE 1961 English or 
French edition (Hatchetts). Bookshops 16s. or 
17s. p.f. Hachette, 127 Regent Strect, W.1. 
AUTHORS invited submit MSS all types (in- 
cluding Poems) for book publication. Reason- 
able terms. Stockwell Limited, Ilfracombe 
(Estd. 1898). 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
— free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 











POEMS WANTED Send with s.ae 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 
FICTION-WRITING 
—No Sales—No Fees 
in all markets. 
B.23, British 
Science Ltd.. 
E.C.4 


Arcadian 


We are specialist tutors 
Students’ work appears 
Prospectus free from Dept. 
Institute of Fiction-Writing 
Chronicle House. Fleet Street, 


WANTED PRIVATELY. Manuscripts. Auto- 
graph letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present 
day and including all well-known : Full 
details confidential. Box No. 8129 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you’ve completed 
the course you get your money back. rite 
for free copy of *“You IN Print."’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd... S.W.19, 
MOU 6136. 
MSS TYPED, ‘2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd.. Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496 


ACCUR TYPING, 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings. 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 





SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS EX GOVT., £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. CHARLES 
FRANK LTD, Saltmarket. Glasgow Phone 
BELL 2106, 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen London's Largest Selection. 
Luxurious quality. Patterns from Austin & 
Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, W.1 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths. Fowels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens. Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d Patts.. size chart. from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 


EPICURE 


MAKE YOUR OWN GARDEN FRUIT INTO 
CLASSIC TABLE WINES, aperitives, rich 
liqueurs. inexpensively—in your own home! 
Success to satisfy the connoisseur. Complete 
details in best-selling book. New edition only 
5/6d. POST FREE. Send Cheque or P.O. 
GREY OWL LABORATORIES, ALMONDS- 
BURY. GLOS. ‘‘Makers of the famous Grey 
Own Wine Yeasts.” 


WINES 


JOHN PETER. Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with a less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle. 
Obtainable from Harrods, London 


ACCOMMODATION 
MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
hours). 


HOTELS 


THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE to good 
eating in Gt. Britain is the new edition of 
THE GOOD FOOD GUIDE, 1961/62. edited 
by Raymond Postgate from recommendations 
by Good Food Club members, published by 
Cassell, 7s. 6d., from all booksellers, ‘*Postgate 
is incorruptible. It is now possible to go round 
Britain on his back.’’ John Freeman, “New 
Statesman.’ 
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